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The AUTHORITY of the 
MAGISTRATE about RE- 
LIGION Diſcuſled. 


SECT kb 


Have met in the Book-ſellers Shop 
with ſome Sheets of late, put out 
under the pretence of a Preface to 
another Book : but with the deſign 

_ of ſo much Malevolence, in the abuſe of one 

particular worthy perſon.,that Iam aftoniſh- 

ed at the man, That ever one of parts and 
underſtanding, (though ſo young a Do@- 
or as he is) ſhould be fo forſaken of 

* his Diſcretion, of Religion, of Morality, 

of Ingenuity, of the knowledg of him- 

"ſelf, and all diſcernment of his duty, to 

God and to his Neighbour ,as to ſuffer this 


! © Half Book.of his now upon cold blood after 
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(4) 
ſo great a Whole one, which was enough to 
have rid anothers ctomack if it had bcen a 


Stable, to look the World in the face, and * 
his own Chceks not be abaſhed. Alas, that | 


the Talents of our Lord,and excellent parts 
which he hath given this man,ſhould become 
to him ſuch a temptation ! Not a Novice(ſays 


the Apoſtle) leſt he fall into the condemnation ' 
of the Devil. 1s it becauſe the young man | 


perhaps is miſled, abuſed himſcliand drawn 
in by ſome ot eviller nature and more invete- 
rate,that he can ſprinkle-himſclt thus in gall, 
and delight his ſoul in ſuch an inſulting ma- 
lice.petulant hatred.and an implacable diſpo- 
ſition ? Can he indeed think and believe or 
any elſc for him, that this is what becomes 
a Chriftian, and 2 Miniſler, to ſet himfelt 
tor ſo many weeks as he hath been writing 
this, to the exerciſe of wrath, revenge, 
{pite, uncharicableneſs , rancour, reviling, 
calumny, wrong, evil ſpeaking ? Is this 
indced the ſerving of God. and going to 

Chappel ? Alas, that the zcal of this Chap- 

Jain tor the cauſe ot the Church ſhould be 

ſhewn only in ſuch good works! Ego quando 

exique vel dizendo vel ſcribendy reſpandeo (ſays 

St. Auſtin )etiam contumelioſis criminationibus 

laceſſitts, quantum mihi Dominus donat, fre- 
natis atque coercits vane indignationss acul-14, 
auditort 


f 
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auditors leFtorive conſulens , non ago ut efficia” 
homini convitianao Superior, ſed errorem con” 
vincendo ſalubrior, This is a paſſage it is lik® 
this youthful Divine never read, I am ſure he 
hath not yet praQtiſed, and it will be worthy 
bis future obſervation. Contra litteras Pe- 
tilians, 1.3. c. 1. Shall I be ſorry now and 
mourn over the man for his fin , which he 
bath ſinned againſtGod,againſtall good men, 
and againſt his neighbour, and wiſh him with 
all earneſtneſs to repent of ſo great iniquity 
that he may be forgiven? IfIdo ſo, lam 
afraid it will do nothing. Shall I excuſe him 
as overtaken with paſſion , prejudice, haſt, 
precipitancy, unadviſedneſs, ſurprize ? No, 
be will by all means be believed thus inſolene 
deliberately, with a compoſed mind, and upon 
choice. Shall I then commend his Chriſtian 
bravery, magnanimous charity, and pious ad- 
venture in his agreſling of one perſon, and re- 
proving «other of ſo much eminency and a-» 
bility which others are afraid to cope with, 
meerly our of tenderneſs of Conſcience, and 
great compalilion to the ſouls of people, leaſt 
they ſhou!d be hurt by their elteem and good 
name, and for no other reaſon in the World 
hath he done this. Why this is poſlible ; 
But what meaneth then the bleating of the Sheep, 
and lowing of the Oxen that I bear ? Is this the 
| A 3 lan- 


(6) 
[anguage or voice of a man ſo-aff G&ed : or ob 
a tongue which ſctteth on- fire the: courſe of na». 
ture, and is ſet on fireof Hell ? What! is ie 
then the pride, ſe'f conceit, oftenration, va» 
nity, the arrogance of this yourg wan , and 
infinite preſumption upon his- voluble tongue 
and parts, which Ke can draw upon;any body 
(and yet with a heart nut malicious) , thar 
hath made him do thus , and !a'] upon this 
worthy perſon fo unworthyly as he hath 
dow? who being a reverend'man, a Ductor. 
of vinity, of 'o much gravity, of long 
landing; exceling in Learning, and a'l forts 
of it-tor his prof. ſfi»n, of D gnity in tt; time 
as much a« any have been capable of , a-per« 
ſon of ror d conſtant pizry and a ſtudious 
life, of ne iv+rf(al affabilicy , ready preſence 

and 4:{co .r(e, liberal graceful: and courte- 
ous d.m:anour , that ſy-ak him certainly 
(w' a ſycver he becl'e) one that 1s moze a 
Gerntheman then moſt 1n the Clergy « and'is 
accordin,ly favoured ſometimes with his 
Princes converſ-, and the gencral veneration 
oi th- people; And for ſuch a: man to: be 
treated atrer this barbarous p: oftituted 'man« 
ner, with ſo horcid info'ent a diſdain and 
cont-mpr, as if he were the vilc!t Cairiffe, and 
{on of Belial, with the like expreftions , it is 
ſuch a monitrous picce of 11morality 4n the 
| S. thing 
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thing it ſelf ,, a villainy ro Religion, ard in- 


! dignity; to, humane nature, a breaking the 
| hedgy af what is Sacred... /ayyngopen the ine 


clo{ures of ali modeſty a;;s civiity in making 
the worthy common and 7,vs with the g1fa- 
mars , to the aff ont. of the whole” Nati» 
on, while every. man in juſtice is bound to 
defend his reigthour frqm- injury (fo far as, 
he can) as well a3 do him none, that we alt 
me thinks ſhvuld be ready to riſe upas one 
man to the rebuke of ſuchagrime,. and go 
with oardefires to the King and to the Coun- 
cel, that the young man be made an example, 
It is my juſt indignation at the fat ey” 
makes.me-uſe this vehemence in my « xpr: fit. 
ony bat my, meaning is, thac be be brought ro 


| pubiick pennance and recantation, And 


then ſbail all the people hear and fear , and nome 


| ſhall ds any more ſo preſumptuonſly 


For the appearance: 0# ſame method to his 


- Preface, this Author tclis us at the b ginning 


that he intends cwo things : To ſay ſomething 
of- the T reutiſe : and ſomething of the ſeaſon- 
ableneſs of it. As for me ,'1 have nothing to 


| ſay of either of theſe , they require it not. 
| Only I perceive that is not paſt tour' or five 
} leaves, but himſclf hath done with theſe two 
particulars as inſignificant to ſpend more time 


upon, and then there is fourty more for him 
A4 to 


(8) 
to ramble in about the matter of his forme! 
Books, and one new matter he hath ſtarted, 
and againſt Doctor Owen, which indeed is the 
Helena that bath given life to this publicati- 
on. Well! 1 have no more to ſay to him about 
that DoRtor : only I have one thing to offer 
inthe way to the Door about him, and ir 
ſhall be that adviſe oud of Angyftine : $5 non 
anrem ſolum percatit iracundia criminantis,ve- 
rum etiam conſcientiam moraet Veritas crimnis, 
quid mihi prodeſt ſi me continuis landibus totus 
Aunaus attoliat ? Ita nec malam conſcientiam 
ſanat preconium Lanudantis : nec bonam vnlne- 
rat convitiantis opprobrium. Cont. lit. Per. l.;. 
c. 7. For the Treatiſe it ſelf likewiſe of the 
Biſhop, I leave it to one who 1s able if he ſee 
1t good to examine 1t, Whatſoever the Book 
be, orthe perſon who ſeemeth to be ſome- 
what, it maketh no matter to me, and per- 
aps as little ro Mr. B. I meddle not with ie. 
But two things in good earneſt there are in 
this Preface of general concern, which I mult 
take notice of , for the one will be worthy 
of our time, and the -other I will not quite 
ſlide over. | 


XUM 
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Sett. 2. 


That which I rake notice of, and make not 
my task is this , the reſolution he offers to a 
certain queſtion he is pleaſed to raiſe , what 
danger there us of the return of Popery in this 
Nation, The queſtion is certainly a male- 
pert queſtion, and he does as briskly reſolve 
the buſineſs, Thar the Fanaticks and Athilts 
are like indeed to bring it in, butelle there is 
no danger at all of it. There are, he ſays, a 
ſort of Athiſts among us, not like thoſe of 
old that expeRing no life to come laboured 
onely to live merry, and free themſelves from 
care, but theſe of our age ſays he are 4 ſort of 
Deviliſhh aud malicious wretches , whoſe proud 
and arrogant minds make them love miſchief for 
miſchief ſake. I doubt there are ſome perſons 
of note, greater parts, quality and ſpirit, that 
do ſlight this proud young man,and that that 
is the Engliſh of theſe words. It is hard for 
thoſe that come near of a trade, to like one 
another. The Athiſts of this age (which 
Mr. Hobs and he , while they put conſcience 
under humane Authority , are lik? to make 
as faſt as they can get any to believe them) 
are of the ſame kind , no doubt with thoſe 


that bave bgcn formerly, though the age ge- 
nerally 


(10) 
nerally is more wicked, and I ſeeno reaſon 
why the Artiſt, more then the Adwlterer, 
Drunkard, or Swearer, ſhould be wiiling to 
charge the Government of ourd ar Church, 
which is-indeed ſo mild and gerrleto them (as 
he ſpeaks) to bing in Popery,chat myybrper- 
+ haps pur them into the I: quiſirion: or any 0s 
ther Ecclefiaſtick diſcipline iſe, ri-at would 
paniſh them, rwerity ro one elſe, more for 
theit Yates and Debancheries, then others for 
the enjoyment only of Liberty of Conſcience, 
On the other hand for che Fa: atick+, I muſt 
profeſs I never perceived yet that they are 
ſenſible of any ſuch plot of chi irs 19 11a7.d,and 
Itis bugelike if they had any fuch,th.y them- 
ſelves| might come to the know'edye of ir. 
The'troth is , it is not the Fanaricks ſo mach 
ay the Epiſcopal party thac raiſt theſe jea- 
lovfies of Popery. The Fanaticks' have no 
Dignities'or Pluta'ities ro looſe, and :t is the 
looſeisy. and thoſe that frar to looſe, that 
ſpeak, No, |ct me (pak more freely. if Po. 
pery ſhou'd indeed prevail upon tc Nation, 
itis theſe Epiſcopal Bigors that we muſt be 
beholdirg ro forit. For the God of theſe 
men, that is V=iformity, hath ſo blinded their 
eyes afd'infatuat:d therr judgements , that 
they will ventore the ruine of all,rather then 
abate anything for an accommodation = 
ractr 
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to be a Miniſter of a Pariſh, then there is to 


(it) 

their Brethren thax: ſhould joyn their ſhouſ. 
ders againſt it. That Pvpery and Favaticiſng 
are to be re(iſt-d by comprehenſion, is day lighe: 
But theſe High Conformiſts are: biind,, obſhi- 
nate, perverſe. And a'l muſt ſay at che alt, 
it is they way rÞank.themſclves for this. 

There are two parts of that Pariiamertary 
Grace, which is neceſſary to this Kingdoms 
better cſtabliiſhment. The one ites indeed 
in Indulgence or . Forbearance towards all, 
which is the. Nations- intereſt , and this th« 
King ſeeing bach granted : The other liesin 
an Accommodation Ori Compreben/ion , which is 
of thoſe only (that is ſome) that are capable, 
and this.is the Biſhops 1racreſt, bur their pare 
ty will not ſce it. T here areaccordingly twa 
ſorts of diſſenters. Ove that own the- Natio- 
nal Miniſtery and our Parochial C ongrega- 
tions, and are in thaticapacity of-coming in 
upon that account}, and defire uhrartily ups 


on condeſcention to thrm in ſome marcers : 


The other that own not our Churches, and 
ſoare uncapable to come in,and cannot defire 
it or ſeek 1t, 

For the one then that which we propoſe, is 
only a farther latitude in the eſtabliſhed or- 
der of the Nation, that ſuch may be received. 
Let us ſuppoſe nothing elſe required ofa man 


the 


k 
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the Pariſhoner to be a Member ofa Pariſh 
Church, as part of the'National, If a per- 
fon Baptized will come to Church and hear 
Common Prayer, and receive the Sacramene 
and does nothing to be excommunicated for 
it, heis, he may, and muſt be received as a 
Parochial member ; In like manner fa Mi- 
niſter firſt ordained (and ſo approved in his 
abilities for that fun&ton) will but read the 
Book of the Liturgy, and adminiſter the Sa- 
craments according to it, and does nothing 
deſerving ſuſpenſion, why ſhould not this 


ſuffice for his enjoying a Living,and exerciſing. * 


the Office to which he is called. Let theſe 
Declarations onely which are impoſed (whe- 
ther to be made, ſubſcribed or ſworn) be laid 
afide, or left at leaſt ro our own words, and 
every Miniſter (out of the Cathedrals) be left 
to their choice about the Croſs , Surplice, 
Kneeling at theSacrament,and that is the ſum 
of this buſineſs, 

For the other, it is not I count righteous or 
charitable, that any who were able ro come 
inupon any ſuch re/axed terms, ſhauld be wil- 
ling to have perſecution reached forth on 
cheir Brethren that cannot. Beſides that 
Perſecution as well as Preferment are both a» 
like animaters to engagement. If the Pres- 
byterian be comprehendea, he will be ſatisfied 

co 
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to ad in his Miniſtry without endeavorring 
any alteration otherwiſe of Epiſcopacy : It 
the Congregationaliſt be Indulped, he will be 
ſatisfied though he be not Comprehended. tor 
that he cannot ſubmit unto : and fo ſhall 
there be no diſobiigacion put on any.but all 
be pleaſed, and the Chiirches work, it the 
Parliament will, be ſoon donc. 

And who is there among, you that fearetli 
the Lord.and obcycth the voice ct his Scr- 
vants.his God be with him,and l:t him go wp to 
Jeruſalem, and build the Houſe of the Lord. 
We have indecd his Majeſtics late Dcclara- 
tion, Thus ſaith Cyrus : but where are our 
Feſhnabs with his Brethren the Pricſts,& our 
Zernbbabels ? Where are thoſe heads of our 
Tribes, whom like the children of Iſſuchar, 
God hath made wiſe hearted to know what 
to do at ſtitch a time as this ? Alas, that in- 
ſtead of thoſe words, Let us ariſe and build, 
we ſhould hear the ſpecches and rcad the 
writing of Reh#uz the Chancellor, and this 
Shimſhaihis Scribc.Bc it known to the King 
that if the City. be built, It is 4 rebellious City 
and burtful to Kiagz , that they have move 
Sedition, in the late War, and ought to be 
deſtroyed. The conteſt now ((aith the Prefa- 
cer )as it relates to the real concernments of the 
Nation #,which ſhal! prevail Loyalty or Fadti- 

on & 
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on? whether ſuch Preachers ſhould be permitted 


the liberty of making Proſelytes, when all that ' 


are ſedneed into their Communion , are at the 
ſame time alienated from the Government, and 
lited into a combination againft it, How mi- 
{crably this tart Gentleman is out,he will ſce 
himſclf in good time.for we do all own Loy- 
alty, when we do not yet obey their impoſiti- 
0759, But who hath given licenſe to the man 
(it himſc}f were not the Licenſcr) to make 
any ſuch ſaucy reflexion in print as this,up- 
on that which his Majeſty with great wiſdom 
hath thought ft to be done?Let him produce 
any of thoſe who come in and accept the 
Kings Grace,that can be accuſed of the leaſt 
diſaffefion to, and much leſs of combination 
againſt his Government. If he mean the E- 
piſcopal Church, why are not theſe men as 
ſagacious to combine us with them ? Would 
he have the King no wiſer for his own and 
the Nations intereſt,than they are for theirs ? 
It is pity this ſo neceſſary, as well as Royal 
and kind act of thc Kings to this Nation , 
ſhould ſo nettle the high flowen of theſe 


Conformiſts. It is pity indeed, but they | 


ſhould be offended, becauſe ſo many honeſt 
innocent perſons, who never did them any 
hart m their lives, and yet they proſecuted 
with ſuch hatc,have eſcaped their talons,For 


my 
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tmy part I bleſs God in my inward Chamber, 


+ that hehath put it into the heart of his Ma- 


jeſty,to ſhew this kindnels to his people. And 
that it may fret his and our Malignants the 
more,I will tell them how much the rather 
am pleaſed with it, in regard of the Kings 
free,conſtant, univerſal recognizing of it, e- - 
{pccially to thoſe that come to him with their 
humble thanks and ſubmittion.1 will record 
this one exprethon of his to the Miniſters of 
Wilts.Go thank them ({ays he), and I will aſ- 
ſure you, there ſhall never be any more perſecn- 
tion for conſcience ſake while I live. Thele are 
words of an open, honeſt, candid, clear, fin- 
gle hearted Gentleman that we may truſt,as 
having, nothing of the counterfeit in them in 
the Earth.Theſe are words that I think may 
ſerve us, ſo long as by our prayers we cart 
keep him, and make thoſe that envy us look 
black.I do therefore ſet this up for my ſtone 
of remembrance,and I will engrave myſhort 
inſcription on it. Hitherto. For it is true 
there is ſomething moreover that ſome of us 
would have, but not of the King. To let in 


- any into the publick Vineyard,and to make 


it ignihe, muſt be by an Ad againſt plura- 
lities with it. His Majeſty docs (ee that Com- 
prebenſion does draw deeper than his ſmgle 
wilL And who ſhall come come after — 

that 
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that hath once talkt with him,for k#owledgin 
this matter ? Seerng therefore.that by thee we 
enjoy much quietneſs, and that very worthy 
deeds are done unto this Nation by thy provi- 
dence , we accept it always, and in all places 
moſt noble Felix with all thank fulneſs. 

But what,docs not the King aſſume an Au- 
thority in this Declaration more than he 
hath, when hehimſclt diſpenſes with an Act 
and Acts of Parliament ? and what ſay you 
to that ? I anſwer, I will not take upon me 
to decide ſuch a caſe as this is, which belongs 
to theLawyers:but as aDivine,ſo tar as con- 
ſcience is concerned, (and it is but a mans 
own conſcience he gocs by ) I will ſpcak my 
Opinion. The King himſelf does tell us that 
the Law does give him ſuch a ſupremacy as 
this in Ecclctiaſtical matters, and that it 15 
aſſerted in {everalStatutes. Now what reaſon 
thcre is for any of us to believe contrary to 
his aſſertion,unleſs we our ſelves were betrer 
lawyers than his Council & He, I know not, 
I will take the hint trom this man, Elias dicat 
qrando venerit. We all knowthat theKinghath 
power todiſpenſe with ſomeLaws,& for any 
Lawyer to undertake to lay down the precile 


critical note of difference between tholc Laws * 


which hc may ſi:fpend;& thoſe he may not, 
] believe will be hard : whercas we that g9 
only by Politicks in g:ucre! think this mol 

cake. 
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caſhe, The Supream Law muſt ovcr-rule all 
whder it; and in a!) human Laws ſalus Rez- 
publi-e is ſuprema lex.]t is certain, when any 
Laws prove diſadvantageous to the Com- 
munity,they themſclves grew ito diſulzad 
when we have power to ſuſpcud our dey, 
why the King as Execcutor of the La'y, may 
not ſuſpend the perzlty. cr may not proceed 
ſo far 25 this Declaration, Eli. dic it reds 
v2nerit, The King Iuppcle may call theCler= 
gy to make Eccleſiattical Con!ticutions, ard 
by his Authority alone, without aParltamcnt, 
ratitic or put a ſanction on them: 6c whether 
then he may not do 2s much as hc hath done 
for us in this gracious Indulgence, Elrus dirat 
qreando venerit, T have obſervcd in reading 
the Statute-Book whercin theKing's Supre-» 
macy is corcern'd 2gainſt the Pope. That the 
Cr»pn of England 1s callcd Imperial : whe- 
ther that be any thing or no, to hgnthe his 

uthority to be abſoliite withoit his Parlia- 
ment in matters Eccleſtattical *thovgh not in 
Civil) T cannot tell; but if it be, E/z.s dicet 
quando venerit, When in H-xry che Eighth's 
time thty took away theSupremacy trum the 
Pope. they gave the ſame to the King, : and 


* if the Popes Authority in Ecclctiaſticuls was 


rndoubtedly over the Farhumcnt, whether 
the Kings may not beſoallo, El» dicat 
quando 
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quand» venerit, We know that the fole 
power of the Militia, which is one Right of 
Majeſty. is declarcd to Iye in the King, in 
ſome late Acts, when Legiſlation and: the 
Purſe belongs not to n1im without his Parlia- 
ment : and why he may not have ſuch a Su- 
premacy in Eccleſiaſti-als which he hath not 
in Crvils, as wcll as oze of the Rights of 
Majeſty and not others, according, to the 
temperature of our mixt State, Elias dicat 
quando venerit. Above all, could we ſuppoſe 
the whole Nation convened, and were to 
give their vote, whether the King ſhould 
have this power he hath exerted, or whether 
it ſhould lyc in the power of this preſent Par- 
lament, 2nd not in Him alone, I bclieve the 
major vote would bz tor the King. Ard 
when in the erecting of Common wealths it 
is the conſcnt of the people. is that which is 
the conditio regnandi.or canſz fine 014 #01, « 
the Authority it {clt flows immediately from 
God upon that condition being, put : whe- 
ther that Frince who is pcr{wadcd in his 
conſcience, he docs nothing but that tor 
which he haththc hearts &go04-wills of the 
gencrality.as in this good deed of hisMajelty 
in this Declaration, he may not have a good 
conſcience toward God, however he be jud- 
ged by men, or the Sages of the Law, I muſt 
| leave: 
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leave that alſo till Fl/ias comes : Elias dicet 
quands venerit, as the Jews ſpeak. I will con- 
clude with ;that ſaying however of Bratton. 
Ss ab eo peccatur, locus erit ſupplications quod 
fattum ſunm corrigat I emendet, quod quidem 
ſs non fecerit ſatis erit ei ad petnam quod Doms- 
num expeltet ultorem. Nemo enim de fattis 
{mis preſumat diſqnirere , mnlto minus contra 
falt um venire, Brac,l. 1.c. $. 

But again in point of Divinity, Fanati- 
cifm, and Popery, is fin, Idolatry ; and may 
ſn, any fin be tolerated? I diſtinguiſh, there 
is a Private, and Publick Toleration : and 
publick Toleration is either in the Church, or 
in the State. No fin is to be privately tole- 
rated , but every ſoul is bound to renounce 
every fin, andtolive in no evil courſe of life 
with will and knowledge unto death , upon 
pain of damnation. Apain, no fin may be 
tolerated pxblickly by the Miniſter , but he is 
to reprove all, and ſpare none , that he may 
deliver his own ſoul : Beſides, if any fin be 
lived in contumaciovſly to the ſcandal of o- 
thers, ſuch ſinners are not to be tolerated in 
the Chyrch, but to be caſt out till they re- 
pent. But to think chart no fin therefore muſt 
be tolerated by the Magiſtrate in the World, 
Or in the St4te; without conſidering whether 
it be eonfiſtent br no wich the publick peate 
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or welfare which is external, is a thought 
that muſt be unthought again. For the world 
are Ido'ators, the World lyes in wickedneſs,and 
if the wicked be caſt out of the Chxrch, it is 
into the World they are caſt. Nay ſwely, if 
God had appointed every fin to have its pu- 
niſhmz:nt in this World, what necd were 
there 0/a general Aſſizes in the next? [wrt 
to you, ot to company with Fornicators ; yet not 
altogether with the Fornicators of this Worla, or 
with the Covetots, or Extortioners, or with Ido- 
laters , for then muſt ye needs go out of the 
World. This is ccr:ain, God does (ufF-r ſin 
to be, when he might hinder it, and that by a 
courſe of Juſtice, 1f he would imm+diately 
{trik: men dead, for example. I cannot but 
judge therefore , that chough no i» may be 
done by the Magiſtrate himſelf, nor may he 
be partakers of it with others , that good may 
Come of it - yet may he tolerate the FA ner 1n 
his fin which he concurs no ways in, as God 
permits it inthe World, viz. when a greater 
good does accrue to his ſubjeRs by that To- 
leration, then by the Puniſhment, Diſtin- 
puiſh (ſay Divines) between cogere ad fidem, 
and interaicere exercitio in heterodoxia. Poſte» 
rius ad enitandum corruptio.em & ſcandals 
competit Magiſtratui, Diſtinguiſh again 
(fay they) of a Common-wealth or Kingdom 
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free, and not free from diverſe Religions. 16s 
cavende, hic tolerande, ſes cum conditione ne pu- 
blica Religionis exercitia facile concedantar, 
One would think his Maj-'ty no ſmall caſui- 
ſtica Divine, by the carriag: of this Declara- 
tion. I will cloſe this u; with that pertinent 
paſſage and Comment of Auguſtine. Cum 
Apoſtol.is precip't nolite tungs cum infigelibus, 
exite le mr 019 617 1m, non intelligunt neminem 
contungt cum impudelibus niſt qu facit peccata 
Paganorum , vel talia facientibns favet : nec 
quunquam fieri participem iniqntatis, 1ſt ini- 
quam vel agat, vel approbat. Contra Epiſtolam 

Parmeniant, |.2.c.18 
After this. | muſt confeſs as to Popery, I 
do hope that there is indeed no Foundation of 
thoſe ſurmiſcs wh ch this Prefacers queſtion 
muſt buzze amongſt us, for all his ſaying al- 
ſo, hat there is none, Fortogo to bringina 
Religion upon a people which is no more pre- 
pared for it, then we are for Popery in this 
Nation , were but the committing of a rape 
or raviſhmert upon the publick conſcience ; 
and poſl. flion being got without getting our 
good wills, could not likely be long rctained, 
nor could be lo!t again neither , but with an 
exceedingly encreaſed diſadyantage to that 
party. Nevertheleſs ſeeing our Pretacer bath 
offered the ſuppoſition, I do both declare the 
; B 3 effcAual 
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- effeRual means to prevent it,and who they are 
muſt be the cauſe of it,if the event comes up- 
on ue. 
Bur the Kings Majeſties Dcclaration I know 
ſticks {till in their ſtomacks. T he penal Laws | 
are taken off from the Papiſts, and from the F 4- | 
naticks, And what then? I do believe we 
ſhall have never the more Papiſts nor Fana- 
ticks for that, No,they bave one Argument, [ 
Difficulty and. Suffering the leſs, for their ſ 
Church. The penal Laws did but whet their h 
appetite, their own fulneſs will ſerve to cloy a 
them, and give them enough. But the q 
Church is divided , diviſion countenanced, 
and is not Schiſm and Separation forbidden ? f 


It hath been declared to me of you, that there are w 
contentions among you. I anſwer, the Kings ſc 
Declaration found theſe D.vifions in the Na- gc 
tion, it does not make them. Diviſion and of 
Separation ſimply conſidered, are neither pr 
good nor evil. There may be reaſon to di- ed 
vide or ſeparate ſome perſons from others thi 
out of prudence, as the Catechumens from wh 


thefully inſtructed of old , for their greater ©£or 

edification. Ir is not all diviſion or ſeparati. ma 

On 1s Schiſm,bur ſinful diviſion, Such Diwicons roc 

«a5 the Apoſtle here alſo calls Contention. I @Oiet 

muſt confeſs I have been a man profeſſed ill by | 

againſt Separation: but this Declaration does —Uts 
ſcm 
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ſeem to me to take away the very ſore it (e}f" 
which was in our ſeparate Meetings till now. 
It is by Gods providence a Meaicinal Decla- 
ration. And I will tell you my thoughts freely, 
asIuſetodo when write. 1 look upon the 
call of a Nation to the Chriſtian Religion, and 
and the Nations a»/wering that call, to make 
a Church National. The King is head over 
His people as a Nation, and that in Ecclefia- 
{ticals, as well as Civils. As National head 
he hatch appointed the Parochial Churches, 
and required that all his Subj«ts ſhould fre- 
quent theſe Aﬀemblies for the acknowledging, 
| en, | or National ſerving and wor. 
ipping the true God, and Jeſus Chriſt, 
whom we have received. This worſhip and 
ſcrvice in the nature of it being intrinſecally 
good, and the external order (fuch as that 
of place and the like circumſtances) being 
properly under his juriſdition, it hath ſeem. 
ed hitherto to me, that unleſs there was (pme- 
thing in that order or way by him preſcribed 
which 15s finful, and that required too as a 
condition of that Communion , there 1s no 
man mighe refuſe his attendance on thoſe Pa- 
rochial Aſſemblies, without the fin of diſobe- 
dience,and conſequently his ſeparation there- 
by becomming finful, it was Schiſm. Now 
Urs ! It having pleaſed the Almighty to put 
B 4 it 
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ic into the heart of the King , not onely to 
forbear and connive at the Non. Conformiſt 
In their Preaching, but to allow, appoint,and 
defign by his ſolemn D.claration, ſtated pla- 
ces for their Aſſemblies (accorcling to the good 
hand of our God upon him) ir does appear 
to me that theſe particular Aſſemblies , hav- 
ing the Authority of the Supreame Head of 
the Church, equally with the Pariſh Church- 
es , they are manifeſtly conſtituted thereby 
parts of the Church National , whereof he is 
Hcad,no leſs then the Pariſh aſſemblies. The 
matter isall one, as if a Pariſh onely which 
was too big , ſhould be divided into two, 
where I ſay there is Separation, no Scoiſm. I 
will undertake to make it good, that the Bi- 
ſhops Conſ:cration of a Church 1s not ne- 
ceſlary, to the making the Society that Aſ- 
ſcmblcs therein to be a particular Church, 
or part of the National.: but that the Kings 
Authority alone is enough for thatRelation. 
Nay I know not but the King upon the ſame 
account might conſtitute a»maintenanced Bi- 
ſhops over thoſe particular Congregate 
Churches, if he plcaſcd, as well as he hath 
maintained Bilkops over thoſe that have Liv- 
ings, if it were to any purpoſe at all, and for 
his peoples edification. Well now then, if 
any Licenſed perſon ſhall gather their Con- 


grega- 
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' gregations ina way of oppoſition to the Pa- 


riſh Churches, which he hath aiſo eltabliſhr, 
by denial of them ro be true Churches, I do 
account ſtill char all ſuch partaking thereby 
with the Novatiaz and the Donatiſt of old, 
muſt come under the condemnation of the Fa- 
thers and Councels paſſ:d upon their error, 
and that is that which ««]' {0 we call Se- 
paration, If any again ſhall ga:!;cr a p:ople 
in a way of ſtrife, pride, vain-g'ory . envy, 
contention , which are breachcs ot Chriſtia- 
nity, when the end of the Co:nmandment 
is Charity, I will account this alſo being fin- 
full, it does make thoſe conventions Schitma- 
tical. But ifa man ſhai! come honeitly and 
peaceably in the fear of God with prudence 
and innocency, as becomes a Chriſtian, to ſet 
up one of theſe Meetings by vertue of the 
ſame Authority as the Pariſh P:iclt bath his : 
I will deſire any that can, to ſhew me now, 
where the fin is to be found. If hecan ſhew 
it meI will conſent to him, that he ſhall call 
all theſe Meetings Schiſmatical fill, upon 
condition rhat if he cannot, lic will pardon 
them henceforth who do go to theſe particu- 
lar Churches ( by the Kings appotntment 
now parts of the National) with the fame 
veneration and regard as to the Pariſh Con- 


gregations, We will thank the late ingenuous 
Author 
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Author, who adviſed us to take heed that 
T leration be not abuſed, and we do ſhew 
wherein that care is to be taken, that we may 
not abuſe it : but- when he would have had 
tle Non- Conſormiſt under pretence of not 
abuſ:ng his liberty, to rake ſuch a courſe on- 
ly asnot to uſe itat all(though the generality 
of us do judge they ſhould moſt glorifie God 
this way) he deferved to be blamed ;, who 
upon the conviction, will perhaps as ſoon as 
any,be ready to thank God with us, if a door 
ſo effetual be opened , then we may with- 
out offence, and without Schiſm, joyn our 
itrength in a mutual love and concord for the 
earrying on the great work of mans Salvation. 
throughout the Nacton. 
But are not theſe Presbyterians very Knaves, 
who ſtood before on Chriſls Anthority for their 
Preathing, and now rake Licenſes of the King ? 
While their plea was the [ame with the Apoſtles, 
that they onght to obey God rather then Mar, 
we conld bear with them z but now we ſball ne- 
vcr abide them more. I pray Sirs,pood words *t 
3s Charity always thinketÞ the beſt, I ſee thts 
2 will till chinketh nothing bur evil. If ic 
were the duty of the Non- Conformiſt Mini- 
Z.r to Pruach before his Majcſties Declaration, 
zz muſt be his duty ſti} : and if when we bave 
vb2ined ſuch grace as this is, the Presbyte- 
rian 
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rian ſhould not accept it, (when there is no 
more doubt of prejudicing our Miniſtry 
thereby, then the Apoltles did theirs, wher 
they had /eave of the Maſters of the Synago- 
pues tO ſay #n) , who would have fallen on the 
whole party ſo foully for refractory and per- 
verſe fellows, as theſe men? Ic 1s true, we 
look on Chriſts Commilſlion to be enough 
for our Preaching when we judge it for Gods 
Glory ; but to Preach i» ſxch a place, andin 
ſuch circumſtances,is, we count in the diſpoſe 
of the Magiſtrate. The Magiſtrate hath the 
power of external order,and may forbid a man 
to Preach, I fay in ſuch 4 place, when he 
cannot forbid him to Preach; or c}{e our Pul- 
pits were Our own ſtill, for all the A of Un1- 
formity. The Presbyterians take Licenſes of 
the King in refcrence to the place of their Af- 


'ſemblies. Nay this authority of the King in 


ſtating theſe places and Meetings for them, 
does incorporate them as integral parts , or 
particular fellow congregations with thoſe 
of the Parochial conſtitution, into the Church 
National , united under him as the Supreme 
Head : which is a matter of that great weight 
and conſequence , as we have not yet looked 


* about vs, to bleſs God enovgh for it. Here- 


by can the Non- Conformiſt make his publick 
acknowledgement (which he would have) of 
the 
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che Kings Supremacy in Ecclefialticals no leſs 
then the Bip, and yer his conſcience not 
be burdened with the Dvoce/av. Truely I 
know not but his Majeſty really hath diſcern. } *Þ 
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ed more for the hitting the buſineſs of coagu- | "Es 
Jating his whole people into one Ecclefiaſti- | Us 
cal National ſociety or body under him here- } Pt 
by, then any of us werea warre of , who | vet 
could not ſec before any reaſon ror ſuch pro- } "0! 


ceedings as are taken in this Decla-ation, ' OT 
which we ſhall approve henceforth with a ſup 
great deal of ſatisfaction. But did not theſe | lies 
men in the late Wars take part with the Par- | Tot 
liament, and now they ſubmit tg the Kings De- | fen 
claration againſt an Att of Parliament ? Be it | en 
ſo. The Act of Parliament is againſt the com- | Las 
mand of God :; The King permits what God ken, 
bids. Who ſhould th: ſubj:& obey , bur þ 4iff 
God and the King? As for the War, I per- ſeal, 
ceive it will (till ve ript up, though againſt the liber 
Att of Oblivion, It was not upon the ac- then 
count of Religion (it muſt be firſt known) £90u 
that it will be owned. In the cauſe of Reli- 'ligio 
pion if we be perſecuted-, we may fly, Chriſt cauſe 
allows us, but we may not reſiſt. The caſe Jent 
thenI accounta ſingular caſe, Jt was #pon Iſe 
the Militia they began,the old King ſaid. The $9" fl 
King and Parizament was divided that is cer- hat t 
tain, and the queltion was, where the Autho- Ft 
rity 


(29) 
rity (or the moſt of it) did lye ? ſome thoughe 
in the one, ſome in the orheF, and fo were en. 


: | gaged. Iwill ſpeak now once forall, that 
,_ | the mouths of theſe men may be ſtopped with 
\. | reaſon, for nothing elſe will doit. There 
j- | are ſome have thought thus, The Govern- 
-. | ment of this Nation is mixt, A mixt Go- 
\o | vernment is where the ſupreme Authority is 
d- | not placed prrely inthe People, or the Nebles, 
a, | or the Monarch, but mixtly in them a. The 


a © ſupreame Legiſlative power in this Nation 
iſe | lies in the King and his two Houfes joyntly, 
not ſeverally, as one Corporation (ſays Judge 


Ir - | 
e- þ {enkins) or to ſpeak ſurely , as one Parlia- 
ie | ment. The Parliament which is to be one 12 
n. | Law being divided , the conſticution 1s bro- 


od | ken, thac being broken, the Government is 
hve diſſolved , and the power returned at thax 
ſeaſon to the people. The people beirg at 
che {iberty, many men of ſober ſpirits thovghe 
_ Fthemſelves bound to go that way, which 
'n) :would moſt rend ro the advancement of Re- 
eli. {Iigion. And this is the true {tate of their 
cit (cauſe, which, though I my (elf in my judge- 
caſe Juent for my univerſity Oaths ſake was other- 
ypon iſe inclined , I do humbly offer, in Juſtice, 
The $or their Apology. Onely I muſt add this, 
cer. #hat the occaſion which happened once, that 
-ho- #35 the Kings own depoſing his power of diſ- 
rity lolving 


(36) | 
ſolving the Parliament at that time, being 
like never to be apain, there is no hurt at all 
init. If after this, theſe men will yet preſs 
us further ; I will return that the ſtate of the 
caſe being quite altered, the King brought in 
apain, and with nniverſal conſent , into the 
old conſtitution, here is a wonderful kind of 
thing fallen our, that the Fanatich , or Anti- 
E piſcopial party of the Nation, are really 
turning to be the Royaliſt , who are for Pro- 


rogative,& Supremacy in Ecciefiaſticals,when + 


the Biſhops party who have made it hitherto 
a proverb that withowt them no King , are the 
men bandy againſt it, for the maintenance of 


theſe ARs of Pa-liament, And thus much ſhall | 
ſuffice as to the firſt thing offered by the Pre- | 
facer about Popery and the Kings Declara- | 


tion. 


T come then now to the other thing that 


Fequires our notice, which 1s a matrer in- ' 


deed of great moment, and therefore intend- 
ed by me far the main rask of my preſent en- 


vagement, and that is his aſſerting an authori- | 


ty in the Magiſtrate over the conſcience of hu | 
Subjetts in matters of Religion. $o he hath | 
expreſled it, and made it che ſubje&t of two 
other Books, and infiſts vpon ir ſtil] in this 


Prefare. 
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Pref ce. Tam willing therefore to enter into 


'a diſſertation with him about the point : for 


it will be worthy not only of our two la- 
bours, but of another Icarncd, pious, ſtudious 
and worthy Knight, who was the Author of 
the Papers entituled, Liberty of Conſcience 
and whom I ſhall purpoſcly engage with the 
Prefacer, that, if it be pothible, we may all 
three together ( will wc,nill we ) beat out the 
right detcrmination ot the buſincls. 

As for the Prefacer, I muſt nccd5 ſay, that 
I take him to be a man of fewcr years and 
quicker parts, and of a more flouriſhing Pen 
than to be ht, at Icaſt of himſclt, for the un- 
dertaking any ſuch point as this is. For ci- 
ther a man mutt bc ot a paticnt complexion 
that can rcad over all that is written by 0- 
thers about the ſubject, and then give us the 
Compendmm, according to his judgment : or 
he mutt be able, by tixing long upon one 
thing, and inculcating the thoi-ghts of it 
upon the mind, to frame his own notion, in 
ſuch a forc-caſting of it through the whole 
train of .its conſequences to the cnd, as to 
make it hold cogether, which isnot the work 
unins Diei,or unius litnre, to uſe the exprel- 
fron of the Biſhop offer*d to my hand. know 
that the happincſs of the firſt conceit docs 
much, but it is not the nimblcneſs ot the 
Fen, 
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Pen, and a torrent of words, docs the reſt, 
Nay rather it is this volubility of the tongue 
which 1s 'Truth's grcat Harlot, while the 
nandſomnels of the cxpreition will be rea- 
dy {till to allure away the judgment trom 
that cloſer attendance to the dry notion, that 
Controverſul points, or Caſes of Conſcience, 
do 1 equire 3 which ſhould not therctore be 
writ in the ſtyle. ot this age. For the lan- 
guage particulffy of this perſon, I cannot 
bat compare mcthinks to a like preſent ta- 
thion in the Garments of Women, the ſu- 
pcrifluity of whoſe dimcniions may per- 
haps make their bodics look more ſtately.but 
it will trip thcir heels up, beſides the cum- 
berſo — if thcy takCc not kced to them- 
ſelvcs.or ſome other come aftcr.to keep them 
trom talling. Well! the buſineſs this notable 
cloquent Gentleman hath todo in this Pre- 
faze, is. tor onght 1 ſee really, only to abuſe 
the Nou-Co: »formiſts.and ſo faſten upon them 
ſome charge'if he could tell what,& againſt 
whom in rctercnce to their loyalty or duty 
to the Government. But the charge being 
founded at the bottom only upon his fill 
Book, or the cauſe he hath there managed, 
the beſt way to anſwer a!l his part? wlars, 
wil be tolet thcm quite alone, without raking 
the Dunghill up, and to touca only in gene- 
ral upon the toundation, There 
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There arc two paſſages then I will cite 
out of this Preface, for there are no more 1 
count of that nature,which I make my con- 
cern, All their exceptions relate either to the 
Porer in it ſeIf, or to the matters of the Com- 
mand, The firſt are direGily levelld againſt 
the very being of Authority \, and Magiſtrates, 
of what kind ſoever, according to therr general 
pretences muſt not dare to put any reſtraint up- 
on their ſubjefis conſciences, leſt they invade 
the Divine Prerogative, overthrow the funda- 
mental liberties of human nature , and undo 
boxeſt men for their loyalty to God and their 
Religion, Now if this right be claimed without 
limitation then the conſequence « unavoidable, 
That ſubjefts may, when ever they pleaſe, crof 
with the authority of theirGovernozrs upon any 
pretence that can wear the name of Religion, 
But this being groſly abſurd, the neceſſity of a 
Soveraign power in matters of Religion, i 
granted, and all Arguments that prove it in ge- 
neral neceſſary to Peace and Government, are 
allwed.or at leaſt are not contraditied:for what 


: ever admits an Eccleſiaſtical Furiſdiciinn how- 


ſoever bounded and limited, admits it , and 
that is enough to the firſt aſſertion of 2 ſiepream 
Authority over the Conſcience in matters of 


Religion, Again, after cightecn pages far- 


ther , And they are exvorted above all things 
C to 
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to keep their Conſcieuces (1.C. themſelves) free 
from the uſurpation of all human Laws, that 
z, i effet, thy are frrbidden to make any 
conſ-ience of ſubjettiun ts Princes: for it 8 only 
Conſcience that is capable of the obligatioa of 
Laws, ſo that if they be exempt , the whole 
manu u at hherty, 

By theſe two paſſages it docs appear to me, 
that this Eccl-fraſtica/ Politician trom the bc- 
ginning of his ſetting out to the cnd, does 
run all along in that contut;on, as it will be 
hard to bring him to forts. But it (hall ſut- 
hce me to offer two diltinctions, whichalone 
as I hope may ſerve to do this work. both of 
drawing him 0::t of his darkneſs, and con- 
vincing, Others therchy of the injury of his 
accuſations, Niſtinguiſh we then firlt be- 
tween the Authority of the Magiſtrate over 
his Subjects in matters of Religion, and an 
Authority ov2y the Conſerence in any matters 
whatfocver. It is manifeſt in the very cx- 
preition of his Title, and the cuſtomary lan- 
guage of his fir{t Book, and of this Preface, 
That he docs confound Conſcience with the 
Matters of Religion, whereas there are mat- 
ters of Religion whercin the Conſcience may 
not be concerncd, and mattcrs whercin the 
Conſcience may be conccrned,& they be no 
Eccleſiaſtical matters. The (ſccond diſtini- 

on 
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on then is, between Subjetion, which refers 
to the Authority reſiding in the Magiſtrate 
himſelf, and which is our duty 1n oppoſition 
to. re/iffaxce or rebellion ; and Obpdicnce 
which ]yes in the doing what he commands. 
It.is apparent in the laſt paſſage how he con- 
founds theſe two things, when the apaking 
conſcience of ſubjeftion to Princes, and obliga= 
tion to the Law, 1s belike all one with him in 
his preſent conception, - But that there js a 
diffexence to be put between theſe two, it 
does appear undeniably from one conſidera- 
tion, that we are always bound in conſcierce 
to the oye, that is /ubjetion ; but we are nos 
always ſo bound to the other, to obedience. 
The things that are commanded may be ſome- 
times fintul ,* or hurtful ro the Common. 
wealrh, and. then it will be our duty not-to 
obey them :' or they may be idle,vain, frivo- 
lous, which we may chooſe. therefore todo 
our of prudence, for fear of wrath, and to a» 
yoid contempt and ſcandal, when we are not 
otherwiſe to hold our ſelves bound in con+ 
ſcience, 
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| To begin with the former.- Fy me K ings m 
| Reign, ſays Wiſdom, and if they rule by God, 
| it is fit they ſhould alſo rule for bim. He w ©, 
| the Miniſter of God for onr good, ſays the Apo- th 
| Me. The Miniſter is to look to his Lords F 
| will; and the good of the Subje@is not only M 
| their Temporal but Spiritzal good, And if he m 
| be Gods Miniſter for our good , there can be te 
| no exemption of Sacred things any more then py 
C'ivils from his Authority,under God, for the th 
good of hi; People. And hence are we taught N 
co pray for Magiſtrates, that we may lead th 
| peaceable lives under them in all Goalineſs as | N 
| well as Honeſty. Kings and Emperors (ſays * ſh 
[' Grotius from ſome other) are equally to take * ha 
care of Sacred and Secular things : but onely | hi 
when we come to particulars, ir muſt be eon- * Tj 
feſſed that the jus imperis is more narrow in | de 
matters of Religion , then in other matters | th, 
upon this one account , that the Divine Law ' led 
does appoint or determine more things con- Ct 
cerning Religion, and fo takes themout of | jn 
the Magiſtrates liberty, then it does concern- | do 


ing other matrers. Jn hoc Reger ſicut e1s Di- | we 
vintus precipituy Deo ſerviunt in quantum | tj1, 


Reges ſunt, ft in ſno regno bona jubeant , mala 
prohibeant 
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prohibeant : non ſolum que pertinent ad huma- 
nam ſicietatem, verum etiam que ad Divinam 
Religionew, ſays Auguitine, Contra Creſco 

nium, l.3.c, 51. The affairs of Religion I 
muſt ſay again are of the greareſt concern- 
ment, and it isnot fit Gods Miniſter ſhould 
negle@ his greater affairs, to take care only of 
the leſs, Beſides there are no marrers in the 
Earth which have ſo great an influence on 
Mens ſpirits to put then in agitation, as the 
matters of Religion : and if they were exem- 
ted wholy from the authority of the Su- 
preme Governour, it would be a very bard 
thing for any mortal to govern arall. The 
Non- Conformiſts therefore deny not the au- 
thoricy of the King in matters Ecclcfiaſtical. 

No, they may perbaps bez rather accuſed 
ſhortly for acknowledging it roo much, (as 


' hath been intimated) ſeeing they do accept of 


his Declaration , nor do they ſcruple his 


* Title of Supreame Head. We diſtinguiſh in- 


deed between a Civil head of the Church and 


+ the Conftitztive heal, The King we acknow- 


ledge the civil Head or Governour of the 
Church of Exglandas well as the State,that is 
in whom the only SapreamCoercive authority 
does lye over all perſons in Zcelefsaſtical as 
well as other matters. Bat as to the conſtiru- 
tive head of our Church as an Ecclefiaſtical 
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organical body, it will be hard for thoſe who 
own not the Biſhops j#re Divino, to aſlign, 
The National Church hitherto I rook to be 
the Integrum of our Parochial Congregati- 
ons,and the Paſtors of a!l the Pariſh. Churches 
in England virtually aſſociated (for they are 
not. attzally) are I think the conſtitutive head 
of the Church of England under Chriſt, in 
that external formal Government of it, he hath 
committed to them, There is the internal 
Government of the Church , which belongs 
only to Chriſt and his Spirit, who alone can 
rule. mens hearts : or theexterna! Govern. 
mentof it. This external regiment is either 
formal which belongs to the Miniſters : or 
Objeitive, which belongs to the Magiſtrate. 


The A4agiſtrate cannot therefore by vertus | 
of his Office enter into the ſunRion of the | 
Prieſt to do his work, though he can make - : 


the Miniſter himſelf do it , and puniſh him if 


he negle& his duty. Hecan give acall to the 


Paſtoral Rulers to meet and frame Ecclefia- 
ſtical conſtitutions ; and when himſelf can- 
not make them, they ſhall not yet be obliga- 
cory to the ſubjeR, unleſs they have his San- 
Aion. This external authority over the 
Church, which 1s 0bjedtive (that is, which is 
converfant about Eccleſiaſtical affairs , but 


does not exerciſe them, which is Circa Sacra * 
nor 
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not in Sacris, according to Conſtanting of old, 
Epiſcopus 76y tk) does differ from the for- 
mal (which is from Chriſt. to us as his Stew- 
ards and Embaſſadors,and ſo tobe purtin cx- 
ecution nc otherwiſe then as it is preſcribed 
by him in the word) in this mainly, that the 
one is Declarative, that can direit what is 
Gods will, and perſwade to it, and threaten 
only with reference to another world ; but 
the other is a power to wake that our duty, 
which it requires, and exforce it to be done h 
preſcne puniſhments, that 1s, a power which 
1s juris Conſtitutinum and Coercive. There 
are two ſorts then of things, which are ſub- 
jet to the Magiſtrates Power or Govern- 
ment, Thingsor aQions determined by God 
himſelf in his word : or things that are lefs 
wndetermined by him , as neither commanded 
nor forbidden. For tie former, the Magt- 
ſtrates power does lye in his being made the 
Keeper of the T ables, having no authority to 
changea title of Gods Law ; ſo that his work 
inreſpcR of ſuch things conſiſts in protedtin 
thoſe that obſcrve them, and encouraging ſock 
by removing what will hinder, and promoting 
what will f#rther them in their duty : as alſo 
in his d;ſcomraging the Tranſgreſſour, by with- 
drawing the occafions of thcir fin,and puniſh- 
* ing them for it, For the latter;the power ow 
eng 
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the Magiſtrate does lye in his liberty to de- 
termine all ſuch things as being before not 
determined, ſo as by that determination to 
make them our duty which were indifferent 
before z to make it our duty, I ſay, to avid, 
or do ſuch things according as he requires or 
prohibits them for the common edification. 
Hes ſive Sacra ſive profana ſint (ſays Grotins) 
determinare in alterum partem jus eft ſumme 
poteſtarrs. Provided always that ſuch com- 
mands as theſe do indrced anſwer thar end , 
For ſeeing power in the original, 1s derived 
from God as Supreame Lord z | Thos conldſt 
have no power , ſays Chriſt to Filate, unleſs 
it were given thee of God] : and it is given of 
God to none but for the common good, we 
are to conceive that the ebings that are com- 
manded in Civil; are for the good of the 
Common-wealth, and in Ecclefraſticals for 
our Spiritual edification, or elſe though they 
muſt be done, rather then we reſiſt or ſuffer, 
they do not bind us in our conſciences, The 
will of God that ſuch a one ſhould command, 
is I ſay, power in the root, This will is that 
he command nothing but for our edification, 
or the common good, [_ According to the power 
given us of God for edification] : If his com- 
mand then be not indeed ſuch, it is deſtitute 
of Gods authority , and becoming thereby a 
command 
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command in foro alieno (that 1s 1n foro exterio- 
rs onely), and in aliens materia, the con- 
ſcience (whoſe adequate rule the will of God 
only is) muſt be lefe to its liberty. The Body 
indeed is bound (ſays Dr. Taylor) , and we 
mu#t ſuffer patiently the evil which we canmet 
deprecate : but Laws that are made to purpoſes 
beyond theſe meaſures do no ways oblige the con- 
ſcience, He is the Miniſter of God for good, 
ſays St. Paul, otherwiſe he ts not Gods Miniſter, 
and hath to other pur poſes none of Gods authori- 
ty, and therefore cannot oblige the con[cience to 
an att ive ohedtence , in ſuch where the power us 
incompetent to command. Duc, Dub. B. 3.c. 1. 
Y., 3. 

Having then granted and tated one mem- 
ber of the diſtinion, I muſt come to the 0- 
ther, which is, that though the Magiſtrate 
hath an authority over his SubjeRs, in the 
matters of Religion as well as civil matters, 
yet hath he no authority for all that over the 
con/cience of any. Conſcience is the judpe- 
ment of a man concerning himſelf and aQi- 
ons with reference to the Fadgemenc of God. 
Ie is a faculty whereby we diſcern what ts 
Gods Judgement of us and our ations , and 
there is no man muſt do any thing contrary 
ro that judgement. If the Magiſtrate then 
have power over the conſcience, in any thing 
what- 
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whatſoever, he muſt have power , either ta 
make us change our judgement of that thing, 
and judge otherwiſe ; or elſe though we judge 
thus, to do otherwiſe then that judgement ; 
that is though we judge that it1s Gods will 
we ſhould do thus, the command of the Ma- 
yum ſhall make ic lawful for us to do 0. 
erwiſe. 1he firſt of theſe is againſt reaſon, 
there is no man can make himſelf, to judge 0. 
therwiſe of a thing in good earnelt then he 
does judge : and it cannot then be in the 
power of the Magiſtrate to make him do it, 
any more then it is in his power to make him 
fly in the Air, or live under water. This is 
ſo manifeſt, that this inger:1ous Author hath 
ſpoken enough of it him(-|f in his firſt Book. 
The latter is againſt Piety,for to do the thin 
which I judge to be the will of God I ſhoul 
not do , becauſe the Magiſtrate does com- 
mand it, is manifeſtly a preferring the will of 
Han before Gods, that 1s, an having of other 
Gods before him , which is the fin of the firſt 
Commandment. The truth is, to go about 
the making of the Magiſtrates will to be the 
rule of conſcience in any thing, let it be what it 
will, is manifeſtly to defloure conſcience , to 
make that which is pec#/5ar to God to be com- 
wer with man, or profane. For con-ſcientia 


importing in the yery word and thing, the' 


judgment 
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judgement of God together with ours, it muſt 
be h:z will, and that alone muſt be the r=l&of 
it,and if any thing elſe be orice made its rule, 
itis gone. If the Magiſtrate have an autha- 
rity over the conſcience in any thingy the 
reaſon will bethe ſame for a{l.I mean,itImay 
do any thing which I judge contrary to Gods 
will (which judgement I ſay is my con- 
ſcience) , then cannot that be a reaſon to re- 
ſtrain me in another. The reaſon why I dare 
not commit Adultery, or do the like hainous 
crime, 1s becauſe it is againſt my conſcience, 
and if that reaſon be rendred inſufficient, that 
athing may be done, though it be againſt a 
mans conſcience, there is an end of Religion. 
If the Magiſtrate have an authority over the 
conſcience, then muſt the internal afts of men 
be ſubjet to his Government, when it is 
God only that knows, and canrule the heart : 
But Grotizs bath taught us well here. There 
are internal acts of men , and the *xternal. 

Thoſe atts of men (ſays he) which do ſ#bia- 

cere humans imperio are his external a&s only: 

and our internal ats can be commanded no 

further then they are concerned in the exter- 

nal. The inward aQts of mans /oxl in gene- 

ral, and much leſs bis conſcience are not with. 

In his cognizaxce , and ſo not under his juriſ- 

dition. If ths Magiſtrate hath power over 

the 
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theednſcience, then good and evil ſhould 
befounde@tn jwe poſerrvo, and not in jure.na- 
twre: 'Then might he impoſe on us a new 
Faich,':or' new Articles in our Creed : Then 
mult we haveno Religion but his #/i/, and 
no:God but Lex;athan only. It is true that 
when the Maziſtrate commands me any thing 
for my good,or for the common good though 
ro. my. loſ5, that thing is now become my 
duty; and asI know it is Gods w:/ that 
ſhould obey ſuch commands, I am obliged in 
conſcience: and if this very nimble Gentle- 
man, will but be contented with this inter- 
preration, and declare that by the Magiſtrates 
authority over the conſcience, he intends not 
either that he hath power to force the judge- 
ment , or the attion againſt the judgement 
(when upan the laſt indeed it is he does in- 
_ , I may deſcend to the other diſtin» 
10n. 


< 


Set, 5. 


The ſecond diſtinQion then, that muſt | 


bring ſome /ighr to this young DoRors un- 


deritanding, it he be not yet too old to learn, 
and confutation to his charge, which he ſo fri- | 


volouſly without any cauſe, & to no purpoſe, 
does advance againſt he knows not whom, may 
appear 
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appear with conviction upon him(lf frat: 
theſe words, ſpeaking of the Non-Canfor- 
miſts exceptions, which relate (ſays. he) s11her 
to the Power it ſelf, or tha matterref thevap- 
mard. If then he diſtinguiſhes well, tlie power 
it ſelf and it commands , the duty or dbligati- 
on that ariſes upon the ſubje, in eaference 
to theſe which are two, muſt be diſtinct Jike- 
wiſe. The force of it cannot be avoided; let 
him ſeem n«ver ſo much ro negle@ax.7 He 
ks pleaſed indeed , to fay that we exboys peg- 
ple in effeft ro make 10 conſcience of ſubjetHon to 
Princes , becauſe we ſay that they are nor 
always bound in conſcience to their Gom- 
mands z that is becauſe we do inſtru&them 
ſo abour the obligation of human Laws-z. as 
they may know they are not to make thewi/ 
of the Magiſtrate, but the will of God alone, 
to be the rule of the Conſcience. Wedo 
therefore here inſtru& them right, and thar 
which this man would have, were to. pervert 
them. He docs diſcover plainly his igno- 
rance of this diſtinction, and this diſtinction 
the vanity of his accuſation. We are always 
bound in conſcience to ſ#bjettion wnto the 
Powers that are, we acknowledge this, 
this, we Preach it, we Print it, and arc 
ready to maintain it : but we are not al- 
ways bound in conſcience to Obedience ; 
And 
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And:God forbid that we ſhould. If he could 
hare diſt 
have ſpared moſt of. his labour. There is a 
Book entituled, The Obligation of baman Laws 
diſcuſſed , which I Printed a year ſince; I 
muſt defiremy Reader to ger it (and bind it 


ther-if he can with this) , for they are of | 


two ſabſets thar do enterfare very much ; 
T he atthority of the Magiſtrate in the matters 
of God diſcuſſed, was the entended Title of this, 


but F'could nor Print ir till this Preface now | 
hath given me the occaſion, I uſe the expreſ- | 


fion of Scripture i» the matters of God, becauſe 
T'would include all matters wherein the con- 
ſcience is concerned, as well as Eccleſiaſtical 
matters. Now | have in that Book laid 
down this diſtintion with one more , as the 
groundwork of my determination of that 
point, and I have need to ſay a little more 
to prevent ſome cavil, which may be raiſed 
by this perſon upon my reproof, which I muſt 
alſo give- him for the next words he uſes, viz. 
*T # conſcience onely (ſays he) that is capable of 
the Obligation of human Laws, ſo that if that be 


exempt, the whole man u at liberty, I wonder | 


at the Man for this ; I do hate this pr:de me- 
thinks for being indocible and perverſe no leſs 
then for being »g/y. Pride is an overweening 


conceit of ones ſelf with the contempt of 0- 
thers, 


iſhed theſe two things, he might I; 
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thcrs. Therc is nothing more viſible than this 
tilthy pride in this young man.and that Au- 
thor who wrote the FriendlyDebate,but only 
with this differcnce,that Tjudg this the more 
ingenvous or opcn,the other the more can- 
kcred and fly3I pray Gcd torgive thcm both 
with all my hcart.It is a baſe picc- ot immo- 
rality I am ſure 1n cither, that when they 
have to do with any ſuch pcrſon a5 Dr Ower, 
of vears fo much elder than them. ves, 2nd 
who are not without ſome reputation at l-aſt 
wich other perſons, touſe ſuch contcmptiu- 
ous di{daintul ſcorning language as thcy.do 
altogether, which ariſing ſo manifeſtly too 
from the conceit and confidence alone they 
have of thcmſclves., decs declare them 
two ſuch Sons of the morning , ſuch a couple 
of proud Deſpiſers, that until they do 
ſhew ſome repentance and acknowledgment 
tor their fault, they do deſerve rcally to be 
excommunicated out of the good thoughts 
of all men,that moſt defcrvedly other wite do 
honor them never ſo much. Well ! This man 
cannot it ſcems underſtand how he ſhould be 
obliged at all, unlc(s he be obliged in Con(cr- 
ence, He cannot diſcern belike betweenan ob- 
ligation ſimpliciter.& the obligation of conſci- 
ence. Ne cannot diſcern that the conſerence 
which judgcs of our duty only in relation - 
Go 
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God is bound only by aDivine obligation,and 
that a Divine obligation may be diſtinguiſhed 
from an Hwuman obligation, Is it not indeed 
ſtrange that a man of ſuch quick parts, hath 
yet ſo little ſolid judgment ? Is 1t not one 


thing/thinks he) to be bound to an action, | 
becauſe it is Gods will.and for tear of Hell, | 
or Divine puniſhments: and another to be ' 


bound to it out of fear only of the Law, and 
to eſcape ſuffering ? Does not the Apoſtle, 
when he tells us,JVe muſt be ſubje& not only for 


wrath but alſo for Conſcience ſake, imply this * 


diſtintion, that there is an obligation then 
only for wrath ſake, and an obligation out 
of canſcience? And cannot this exceeding hne 
witted man by any means diſcern this? And 
will not he nor the Debater Jearn, though it 


| 


be never ſo ingenuous for themto come here } 


to ſome acknowledgment, that themſclves 


as well as othcrs may be able to live in this | 


World underLaws, with pcace to their ſouls? 


| 
| 


I do profeſs ſinccrely that of all the Books | 
that cver yet I wrot,I am moſt pleaſed in my | 


heaxt with that Book I now mentioneg, as 
being a ſubject fo needful for all perſons, 
though it be the worſt printed.I will ſupply 
ſorge little T want in it in this place, It is this, 

It this Author werea man of as much judg- 
ment as wit, he would not have laid down 


himſelf 


— 
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himſelf ſo rawly, and excepted at the thing, 
but at the terms of the diſtinRtion which [ 
have uſed with other Divines.” For when 


 DoRor Taylor ſpeaks of the Boaves being 


bound , and I have faid the outward man , in 
diſtinQion to the Conſcience, -it muſt be con. 
feſſed that theſe terms are taken from c:ſtom, 
and that it does fare with them, as it does uſu- 
ally with other School-rerms, that they will 
nor ſtrictly ho!d the examination. The Law 
of man which binds the ſubjeR ſor wrath ſake 
only, does ſo bind him to the external aRt,as 
the w:/! to that at mult be included ; for to 
bind him in the Body without the 7 were 
to put him in Ferrers, bur it is no human obli- 
gation. This I have ſaid in my Book, and1 
add here, when 1 fay, we diſtinguiſh nor the 
will from the outward Man, in the Obliga- 
tion of human Laws, it muſt be conceived 
that the will is guided ſtill by the underſtand- 
ing, and is ſuppoſed by ſome to be nothing 
elſe but the /afſt prattical aF of ir.l diſtinguiſh 
not then the o«tward man from the inward 
ſo far as the inward acts are neceſſary to that 
which is external, when I diſtinguiſh both 
from the conſcience. There is the anderſtand- 
ing (N. B.) that I ſhall /#ffer if I do nor ſuch 
a thing , and therefore I wil do it, is one 
cbing : and the -_— The that I ſin p I 

0 


($0) 
do it not, and therefore I w:// doit, is ano- 
ther. The one is that our Divioes mean bythis 
term of the outward man {till : and the other 


is the conſcience, You may ask how comes. 


it to paſs that when there goes all this ro an 
a& the Magiſtrate commands, ſo that the ſub- 


j3cR in his w1//and unaer ſt anding (ſo far as to: ; 


do the thing) is oblig:d, we du yet call it but 
the outward man, or forum exterius, and can 
diſtinguiſh it with all that. from the con- 
ſcience? I anſwer, we call this the outward 
man upon this account , be«cavuſe it is the ex- 
ternal ats only that a e ſubjeQ to the Magi- 


ſtrates Government, or ca;. be required for | 


themſelves, and the ats of the will and un- 
derſtanding are not required, bur indiretly 
in relation only to theſe extcrral aGts 5 there- 
fore I ſay do we wcll call all this {till but the 
outward Man ; and this is diſtinguiſhed 


plainly from the conſcience, becauſe a man | 
may know that ſucha thing is not required | 
of God, and that God will not puniſh him, | 


though he docs not do it, when yet he does 
know that it is prudent for him rather then 
ſuffer, and therefore wi/s it. In the one there 
is the external at with the will and under- 
ſtanding ſo far as that aRt is concerned : but 
ſo long as my wnderſianding is. that it is not 
Gods will, but mans will that I perform,ſuch a 

thing 
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thing may be ſaid to be done out of #nder 4 
Poodeg (and will as well as by the oxtwar 
men) : bur not out of coyſcience. It is no 


= 
» 


« My knowledge of a thing , and that I amto 


doit: but my knowledge thatit is God will, 
or my knowledge of his judgement of the 
thing to be the ſame with mine , that makes 
it Co» ſcience. I think I am full enough now. 
You may then obje&, that I ſometimes ſeem 
in that Book , to make the obligation of the 
outward man to be negative,not to rebel; and 
another time to be poſitive alſo to ſome at. 
Ianſwer , *tis true that from the beginning, 
I do make the obligation of the outward man 
to lye in both theſe, a necefiity never to re- 
ft, and upon that neceflity to a rather then 
ſuffer, But intereſt of fear or ſelf preſerva- 
tion, binds the rea/0n. as well as the ſenſe. 1 
ſay true, and that there is the re4/o then of 
the oztward man which is one : and the reaſon 
of the conſcience, which is another. When 
my reaſon is the fear of ſuff:ring, becauſe I 
may not refiſt and therefore I wil, it is my 
entward man is bound : but when my reaſon 
ts, that the thing hath Gods Authority , and 
it will offend him if I do ic not, and therefore 
I wil, then am I bound in conference. A 
human Law which is for the common good, 
binds me from reaſon of conſcience : a Law 
D 2 which 
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which is unprofitable or againſt ir, birds me 
only from the owcward mans reaſon. There 
is Candour indecd to be allow. d to ti 1 di- 
ſtinRtion (which I have 1:timated)} as ro moſt 
terms of Art , but they are not the etore to 
be left, both becauſe of their cv Nane vie, 
and alſo for their profit , in the ſhorter cut 
which we g:t to what we would bav< by the 
uſe of them. Onely they arc vcr1ly to be at 
once firſt throvghly und-1{tvod , and then 
ſhall all that which we f1g+11fh- by chem be as 
compleatly repreſcrted with a word , as 1f it 
were drawn o01t 1n the full expreſſion. That 
which I have to off-r upon this, apainſt the 
Prefacer and Debater who are conpantons in 
this cauſe, is this, that wher- as ihey ſee no 
more , but to think that the ability of 
Crowns and Scepters, and fo of all Govern- 
ment does lye inthe Miriiters, eſpecially the 
Epiſcopal D.vines , preaching ſuch DoRtrine 
15 theirs, which is to lay an obiigation upon 
che conſcience of the ſubj<& to obey them in 
all things indefinitely, unleſs they be appa- 
-extly forbidden in the Word of God , they 
are exceedingly miſtaken: for if there were no- 
:hing elſe to ſupport Soveraignity but thar, 
:he Kings Crown might perhaps ſtick no lon- 
2er on his Head, then cill the Parliament fits 
pain, ſceing we may then very likely have 

more 
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more Laws t! at w: ſhall make r.o conſcience 
to 6hey . and yet we ſha!l make conſcience 
(4:40 willi 2) of our Lojalty to his Majeſty, 
and T1ft ./.» while we live , by the comn and 


" ofr'e A mizhty. It is not the point of Obe- 


dence thn, 1: muſt be inculcated upon which 
the Governm-nt of Kings 1s eſtabliſhed + but 
u700 the point of Subjettion. Let me fay it 
ov: r azain.Ic is not on the point of obedience 
out of ©6/ciexce : but on the point that we 
muſt »vbey, becaiſe the Magiitrate beareth the 
Sword, and that not in vain, that the whole 
World is kept in Order. And alſo upon this 
point of Confcirnce, that whether we have 
caule to obey or not obey, we muſt however 
never r7e/iſt upon painiof damnation. Let the 
Book beiore m_ntioned be herein furth: r con» 
ſu'r d. 

And after this, there will be little reaſon 
for our Preſacer to talk any more of excepti- 
ons levellet at the Power 1t ſelf, by any Preten- 
cer of he Non- Gontormift againit the So- 
veraign 11ght of the King in the matters of 
the C:nrcb any mot e then of the Srate, for we 
own ni) ſuch, no more then he, though the 
way of his «xpr: fling hiaſclf by putting 4 re- 
ſtraint upon his Subjefts conſciences , is (0 feat 
and grating till it be digeſted , and withal fo 
wayward , that I cannot bur point ir to the 
D 3 Readers 
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Readers correQion , by what will hereafter 
follow. If he hath any thing then to charge 
us with , it muſt be in regard to the matters of 


the command, unto which therefore he pro- _ 


ceeds. But then they ſay there are ſome parti- 
cular things exempted from all humane cogni- 
z&4nce , which if the Civil Magiſtrate preſume 
to impoſe upon the conſciences of his Subjelts 
[He ſhould ſay upon his Subjets , notupon 
the conciences of his Subjets, for the Magi. 
ſtrate impoſes nothing but upon the outward 
man, requiring the external aQ, and the in- 
ward as follow onely ſo far as they are ne- 
ceſſary ro the external? , as he ventures be- 
Jond the Warrant of his Commiſſion, ſo he can tye 
#0 Obligation of Obedience upon them, ſeeing they 
can be under no [ubjettion in thoſe things, where 
they are under no Authority. Now this pretence 
reſolves it ſelf thus, that they do not quarrel his 
Majeſties Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy , but they 
acknowleage it to be the undoubted right of all 
Soveraign Princes , as long as its exerciſe is 
kept within dne bounds of modeſty and moderati- 
on. Which being granted all their general ex- 
ceptions, Þ Very fine, when we have indeed 
none at all ! ] againſt the ſufficiency of the Au- 
thority it ſelf are quitted, and they have now no- 
thing to except againſt, but the exceſs of its fu» 
riſaiition. So that having gained this ground, 
| ER | [Mighty 
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[Mighty,to gain what never was with held!) 
rhe next thing to be aſſigned and determined, 1; 
the juſt and lawful bounas of this Power, which 
may be [ummed up in this general rule. That 
Governours take care not to impoſe things appa- 
remly cil , and that Subjetts be not allowed to 
pleaa Cor(cierce tn any other caſe. T is is the 
ſafeſt and wt exſie Rule to ſecure the Luiet of 
all that are upr-1ht and veaceable , and all that 
refuſe ſubjr imn 10 ſuc 4 gentle and moderate 
G-rerrment . wake themſelves nneapable of all 
the berefirs of [ociety. 

Iti; w.!l we are come now at Jaſt where 
the water |!1cx+. The Non- Conformilſt dif- 
fers nat from the Conformiſt in the main 
point that ſccu- cs all Government that is 
Subjeition : but it is in the point of Obedience 
only we df r, And here are two queſtions, 
The one is about the matters of our obe- 
dience in general , what is the rule, or the 
bounds chat muſt be fer to the Magiſtrates 


commands , that we «xceed not ourduty to 


God, while we are obedient to our Gover- 
nours? The other is about the pertica/ar mat- 
ters of it, whether the preſent impoſicions of 
Conformity do kcep within that compaſs, 
and conſequently are lawful ot unlawful ? 
The latter of theſc is the pitcht Field , be- 


tween the Conformiſt and Non- Conformiit, 
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and neither of us bave a mind to enter into it, 
Only I will offer thus much by the way, The 
Conformiſts generally do- hold that the 
things we differ abour are indiff:rene , and 
conſequently thae they may be removed out 
of the Church by Authority without fin : 
The Non- Conformiſts ſay generally they 
ſhall ſin if they obey them. What then is to 
be done in the caſe, but if my friend be weak 
and cannot indeed come to me, I mult go to 
my friend, if ever I and my friend come toge- 
ther? Nay, if he be my friend, there is ſome- 
thing roo I muſt do elſe ; I muſt part with 
ſomething, if he need it, and which I can- 
ſpare, to accommodate him with it; to ac- 
commodate with him by it. I wiſh heartily 
I might live to ſee a Law,that no man ſhould 
have any more then one Cre of ſouls, ſo long 
as there are others no leſs able then they, who 
may take the burden off their hands. It was 
upon this account, becauſe they wanted men 
of ability , that Plaralities were allowed in 
the Church at firſt : and when ſuch men do 
abound, it 1s wicked to continue them. here 
is one diſpenſation only ſhould be authentick 
for a Minilter that fears God to have ewo Li- 
vings, and that is when he bath two Tongues. 
It1s this damned hard Argument at the bot- 
rom, the Prieſts coverouſneſs and corruption, 

and 
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and not their diſpute abour the Ceremonier, 
that really h.nders our Accommodation. I 
know theſe ſons of the Horſeleech will never 
be contented with a jirgle port1on, whoſe voice 
ſtill is g1ve. give : A Dignity therefore with a 
Living, may be allowed ro anſwer their dou- 
ble give : but oze Dignity, and ove Cure of 
Souls ſhould bea'l. If there be any will yer 
cry give, grve, and give, they may he the ſons 
of the A/pe, or the Adder, for the Horſeleech 
h:r ſelf muſt ſay ſhe never had any ſuch ſons 
as thcſe ,- who enlarge their deſire as Hell, and 
are as Death, and cannet be ſatisfied. 

The former is the qu:ſtion to which we muſt 
return, and we are indeed bcholdirg to the 
Gentleman, for compriſing his Books into 
the Compenaium of this Rule. T he Governonr 
muſt not impoſe things apparently evil : and the 
Subjelt muſt be allowed to plead Con'cience tn 
no other caſe. For the examination of this 
poſition,I will a-k in the ftr!t pace who ſhall 
be Judge, whether a thing be apparently evil 
or not? The Magiſtrate judges 1t good , the 
Subje& holds it notoriouſly cvii, Sha!l the 
SubjeR take upon kim now to controul the 
judgement of his Soveraign, and tell him thar 
is evil which he calls good ? Who ſhall ſay to 
his Prince, Thou art wicked ? 1 am not ſure 
what te will firſt ſay to this. In the next 

place, 
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place, ſuppoſe a thing not to be «apparently e- 
vil, but thoughe indifferent by the Prince and 
his SubjeRs generally , and yet ſome perſon 
bath his reaſons upon deep conſideration that 
prove it evil, He is convineed in his own 
eonſcience upon theſe reaſons. What will 
this Author judge now in this caſe ? muſt he 
indeed forſake his own judgment and apprehen- 
ſions, and acquieſee in the determination of his 
Governony ? I know this Author ſpeaks after 
this rate in his firſt Book : but I am out of 
doubt that he may never forſake his conſcience 


(which is that preſent judgement ) for any 


fear, command, or advantage in the World, 
Again, ſuppoſe a thing be really indifferent 
in 1ts nature,and it is ſo to me in my Ab/olute 
judgement : yet there are caſes in regard of 
the circumſtances or accidents, that make itin 
my Hypothetical judgement to bef{inful, what 
will he have us to do now? For inſtance , 
There are things to me indifferent, which yet 
are hainous in others, and I may ſcandalize 
them in my doing them by my example, Ie 
was indifferent to the {trong Chriſtian to eat 
of meats offered to Idols, who knew that an 
Idol was nothing, but to him that made con- 
ſcience of the Idol,it was Idolatry : now for 
a man to whom this thing was lawful , to cat 


before him to whom it was Idolatry , be- 
comes 
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comes unlawful, and he may not doit for 
conſei-nce fake : Conſcience I ſay, not thy own, 
but of that orher, God commands, thou 
ſhalt n6r dc ror thing, whereby thy ſelf or 
others will + ;cau 2 hn if it be done. The 
Magiſtrace commands chou ſhalt do ſuck a 
thing : Wii» uſt b« obeyed God or Alan f 
When a thing is evii by accident, and not in. 
trir{ccally evil, if we c2.n leperate the accident 
from the cking, we muſt do it : But if we can» 
not remove 1t from the accident , that acci- 
dent makes it evil, and we cannot be obliged 
unto fin, by i !1e commandment of man. In 
the laſt plac-, And why muſt a man be allowed 
conſcience 1n n0 ether caſe ? 15 1t becauſe he 
bath, or is to have no conſcience in any 
caſes but ſuch 2 Does not the Apoltle require 
of every one in the caſe of indifferent things, 
that they be per/ſwaded fully tn their own 
minds, that they at not butin Faith ? Does 
he not tell us that if they eat before they are 
ſo p:rſwaded they are damned, and that to hins 
who eſteemeth the thing unclean, it 1s unclean ? 
Does not the Apoſtle ſpeak direly and pur- 
pofely about things here that are not #n1rin» 
ſecally and apparently evil , * but matters 
of that mature , which are good and e- 
vil, according to the diverſities of mens per- 
ſwaſions? How bold is this man then to - 
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Fer us ſuch a rule, which is dircRly to lead us 
if we follow it ,* againſt theſe plain Texts of 
Scripture, upon the hazard of damnation ? 
T h: juſt and lawful bounds (lays he) of this 
power , have been already deſcribed (viz. 1n his 


former Books) as to the moſt material caſes | 
that can occurre in human life, which may be 


ſummea up in this general Rule, before men- 
tioned. If this Rule then be the ſun of what 
he hath off:r:d in his former Books , it fol- 
lows, that he beirg out in this rule, the ſub- 
ſtance of his Books muſt fall wich 1t. But if 
this then be not they«/e , you may ask what 
is? It js ealie to throw down, but the difficul- 
ey is to bxi/d, I anſwer, it is this is the work 
and bufincfs of my diſcourſe that enſues, and 
to be preſented be!t by degrees upon the oc+ 
caſion 6* what is offered alſo by another : yet 
ſceing the Gentleman hath engaged me with 
this /am of his thoughts (which 1s I count in- 
genuouſly done, though he b+ out), I will 
r-quite him with the like , though I do ſome 
thing preverit my own intentions. I ſay then 
that this Author is ſo far miſtaken 1n propo- 
ſing this rule to the Magiſtrates power over 
mens conſciences, that it is Conſcience it ſelf u 
the Rule, even the conſcizrce which 1s in e- 
very particular ſubjeR, is the bounds and rule 


to him of what he muſt, and muſt not do, | ! 


(how 
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(how far and no farther he muſt go}, in all 
the commands of Afar whatſoever. One 
would wonder to ſee what obſcurity is caſt 
upon Truth by words and Diſputes. There 
are no Divines but will ce!] us that it is the will 


| of God, or the Word of God that is the rxle 


of conſcierce ard the adeqrate ruleof it, as 
Dr Sanderſon upon this ſubjeR; Thar it is 
Gods Seat, with the like expreffions. And 
what is the meaning of this , but that Con- 
ſcier:c2 is not,and cannot be under any autho- 
rity that is human, but 15 ſubjeR to God on- 
ly? ard yet when we come to this poinr,and 
ask how far the Magiſtrates Authority does 
reach in the matters of Religion, they are not 
able to ſay , Thus far, as far as Conſcience, 
even totheſe Confines,and it muſt gono far. 
ther. It is Gods Authority muſt be firlt, 
Thar of the Conſcience next , and then the 
Magiltrates. So long as the Magiſtrates com- 
mands treſpaſs not upon conſcience, they are 
within his proper Territories, but if they re- 
quire any thing againit that, they are gone 
beyond their bounds. and their Authority 
ceaſes. The truth is, there is but Goas Autho- 
rity and Afars in all, and the conſcience tath 


-| Gods Authority , which moſt there!ore be 


over mans, T here 15 no D:termiration a/\moſt 
in any point which hath been held of d.ficsl- 
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ty, which in the vertical turn is ſo plain,clear, | 


and perfet as this. The Magiſtrate I ſay 
hath power over his Subj. & in all things, 
(N. B.) even in all things whatſoever 1n the 
Earth, that he can do (as to rhe external aQts I 
have ſaid) , and the Subjet may, or 1+ £9 0- 
bey him in them, fo far as his conſcience will 
lethim, Lo, here the cruerule or bounds of 
Gods own ſetting in this bufineſs. In ſhort, 
The Magiſtrate ſhall command me in any thing, 
but my conſcience, And who w:1l not be ws - 
to ſay now that this is indeed that which they 
knew, and muſt wonder that they themſelves 
did not make the Determination, Indeed 
how ſhall 2 man be ſubje&t ro the Magiſtrate 
for conſcience ſake, if the command of con- 
ſcience had not in it aSuperiour and more pre» 
valent Power than his? it would be for hy 
own ſake, and not for conſcience /ake,if hs au- 
thority was greater than it. 1 know I have 
ſomething here anticipated what is to follow, 
in giving my notion ſo ſoon, and at once, bur 


I do it for this reaſon, becauſe I know alſo it | obe 


15 the dry light ac laſt,and that alone,thar muſt 


be of force for conviction of thoſe that will | i 


receive any, by controverſie, 
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Set. 6. 


I muſt not yer leave this, There are things 
in their nature indifferent : and things apps- 
rently forbidden or required of God. Theres no 
difference between us in che /aff, God muſt be 
obeycd in ſuch things b:yond queſtion. Dx 
ſunt genera atlunm imperis qui ad jits impe- 
rantis non pertinent, Deo vetita jubere, Deo ju([a 
vetare. For the other, there is a double caſe, 
The caſe of meer indifferency, and the caſe of 
doubt , Thar is, there are things which are in. 
different in their nature, and appear ſo to us: 
and there are things indifferent in their na- 


- | ture, and yet appear to us unlawful. In the 
»| one caſe, the reſolution isplain. To do a 


thing whereof I am #» dowbr(that is whereof 


- | I am not ſifficiently perſwaded, it is lawful to 


do) is forbidden. whatſoever us not of Faith 
« fin. But the Magiſtrate hath not power to 
command me to ſin. You may ſay I had better 
obey doubtfully, then di/obey doubrfully, I 
anſwer, my doubt in the one refers umo God, 


iW}in the other unto ar, and 7 muſt prefer 


God before Man. 1f1 4iſobey I doubt that 
[do ill onely becauſe of favs command - 
but if 7 obey, / doubt 7do ill, becauſe of 
Geaz. Imuſt be reſolved that God forbids 
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not th: thing before the command of man 
can take place. [ebey then doubrfully : bur 
1 forbear in (aith. I believe and am aſſured 
that God hath not commanded the thing 7 for- 
bear : but Tam in doubt whether he hath not 
forbidden what Tobey. In the other caſe the 
reſolution in general 1s,. that we are bound to 
obedience, but 1: muſt be off :red not 1ndefi- 
nitcly , but with the a:ſtintt.on of a Political 
and 17:ral Obligation. When Samxe! tells 
the p:ople the manrer of their King, that he 
would take their ſons for his Charrets , and 
Darghters for confettionaries, their Feilds and 
Vineyaras to give unto his Servants ; Here 1s 
a political obligation on this people to de!t- 
ver thei; Children and Eſtares ior the Kings 
uſe upon his command. becauſe the Govern- 
ment was fuch in th: Conſtitution that it he 
d;d ſo, they mignt not rcfi't him for all that: 
when yct 1f any of them could ſave their ſow 
and darghters,or goods without violencr , or 
offending the Kiny, no doubt but they might, 
and have a good conſcience to God, A pols- 
rical obligation then is ro bz bound to the 
ihing ſo as ro do it rather then reſiſt : a moral 
15to be bound to it ſo, as if we doit not, we 
ſin: We are bound to obey the King in all 
his commands of things indiff-rent with a po- 
litical : vie arenot bound to obey them with 

a moral 
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a moral obligation onely when they are fot 
the common good, TI have uſed other terms 
tothe ſame ſenſe in my other Book, and I am 
free in them being explained , but it may be 
theſe are leſs obnoxious to cavil. The Ec- 
tleſiaſtical Poliitian therefore (and the De- 
bater both , ſo far as he goes along with him) 
hath made a very grievous yourg Determina- 
tion in this buſineſs, while-t:e ſo confounded- 
ly aſſerts that the Magiſtrate muſt be obeyed 
in all things not intrinſecally and aparently 
evil, without any diſcrimination elſe what- 
ſoever : whereas the holding this,is manifeſt- 
ly impioxs in one of theſe caſes, and tyrannons 
or intolerably oppreflive to the conſcience in 
the other. There are ſome things indifferent 
I ſay in their nature, thatyet to us arc un- 
lawful, while we ſuppoſe them unlawful , or 
are in doubt of it, and to do them in that 
doubt is fin : and there are ſome things law- 
full, but ſo inconvenient, ſo unprofitable, ſo 
grievous, that we ſhould be loath always 
when the outward man 1s,to have the conſcience 
alſo charged with them. 

I know upon the whole matter, what it is 
that can mainly be urged. God commands 
that we honour and obey our Superiours. 
Thisis the duty of the fifth Commandment. 
When the Magiſtrate i docs appoint this 

or 
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or tliat particular thing , an obligation tai, 
ariſes upon us as part of that duty : and fo 
the conſcience is oblig:d by God, and that 
indefinitely ina!ll Laws. I anſwer,the Rea- 
der who hath read my other Book with this 
thox fat ,' will rective this inſtruction as one 
uſc of: the whole, wa. how the duty which 
God requires of us in the fifth Command- 
ment is to be unde: ſtood ; and it is to be un- 
derſtood thus : Whtn our Superiour com- 
rmands whathe ought, we are obliged by the 
Authority of that pariicu/ar commana, fo that 
if the thing be rot done we fin : when he 
commands what he ought not, as when a 
Law is not for the peoples good, we are 0- 
bliged only by the Anbority which is in his 
zer/03, and $0,1t that be preferred otherwiſe, 
we {in not though the thing be left undone, 
And this 1s but what 1s ordinarily afficia- 
ed, though not ordinarily ſo well under- 
ſtood by our Divines , in their ſaying that 
the commands of men do oblige onely fo far 
as to avoid Contempt and Scandal. A deter- 
mination I muſt ſay, to be received onely in 
ſuch commands, which ought not to be com- 
manded : but not in ſuch where the Superi- 
our commands what he ought, I will expreſs 
It if you will in other words. When the Supe. 
tour commands any thing which he oughe, 
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we are 0bliged for conſcience ſake, and the fifth 
Commandment requires us to dothe thing, 
or elſe we break that command, becauſe this 
thing bears in it the authority of both Com- 
#:anders ; when he commands. any thing 
which he ought not , we are obliged for 
wrath's ſake, and the fifth Commandment 
requires only that we do not re/iſt, ſothatif 
wereliſt not, we give that honour and pay 
that duty to the Magiſtrate, which we owe in 
this caſe. If we ſuffer with ſubmijtion, or 
ob:y rather then ſuff:r, or avqjd both the 
grievance and ſuffcring with prudence,neither 
bringing contempt on his Authpricy, or in- 
ducing our Brethren to fin, we are to account 
that we anſwer the intent of this Commrand- 
ment. I muſt add {till that this is as much 
to0.45 the Magiſtrate himfclf need deſire in 
the Earth, ſeeing if he be {trict upon it, and 
the thing be not ſinful, he may make any 
body do what he plcaſe upon this account, 

As for our Prefacer, it muſt be yet agr: ater 
reproof 'to his undertaking, that in this en» 
deavour- of his to ſet up an Authority in the 
Magiſtrate over the Conſcience in all matrers 
External , he is certainly fallen in with Mr 
Hgbs, whom yet to avoid the odium, he is 
fain himſelf ro corfute. For when that more 
ronfiderable perſon , according to his pricci- 
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ples of Government, makes all men by nature 
before they come into ſociety, to be in a ſtate 
of War, that gives every man right to every 
thing : which rigbr upon their agreement in- 
to a Common. we3!th is given up (he counts) 
into the hands of the Soveraign to determine 
Propriety , ſo that his wil thenceforth be- 
comes the meaſure of y5ghe and wrong to the 
Community, he proceeds ſo far upon the con» 
ceit , as to condemn theſe two poſitions. 
T hat every man #u# Judge of good and evil Do- 
ftrine. That whatſoever a man does againſt his 
conſcience 1s ſin, See his Leviathan, C. 29. 
Now let us compare this ingenuouſly as we 
onghe (ſeeing elſe it is ſo bad) with other 
places in his Book. That Subjetts owe to So- 
veraigns ſimple obedience in all things , wherein 
their obe ence is not repugnant to the Laws of 
God Thave proved -- C.31.Again, lt manifeſt 
enongh that when a mas, recejveth two contrary 
commanis, and knows that one of them us Goasy 
he c:19 ut to obey that, and not the other , though 
it b- the command of bs lawful Soveraign,or his 
Father. C.43. It does appear then, when the 
Ecclchaſtical Polititian does confine the au- 
thority he gives the Magiſtrate over the con- 
fcience tO external ai.d indifferent things , al- 
lowing the authority of the conſcience over 
the Magiſtraces in things #nrrin/ecaly fi _ 
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and expreſly forbidden by God, he does but 
the ſame which Mr. Hobs does alſo , if you 
compare them equally raking one place with 
another : But hereinarc they wicked come 
panions both, that they ſhould once offer to 
take away from reaſonable Agents, a judge- 
ment of private diſcretion, in any coicern- 
ment of coxſcience whatſoever. 

One may eaſily indeed perceive what the 
Contents of this young mans papers do a- 
mount unto. He dare not take off all oblipa- 
tions of good and evil from mens conſciences 
antecedent to humane Laws, as Hobs in that 
one place (though otherwhere, as it ſeems, he 
intended not ſo far) hath done : becauſe this 
were not only the way to ruine Religion, bat 
his name , and to bring all Government alſo 
to ruine,which he engages to aſſert. But he 
would take off all obligations from mens con- 
ſciences,in the whole buſineſs of Conformity, an- 
tecedent to the will of the Parliament and Bi- 
ſhops, ſo as their Acts muſt be the rule of good 
and evil to us,as to theſe matters, He does tell 
us indeed of a liberty to our 7«dgments ard to 
our Faith : but when he will allow us to jwdge 
and believe of theſe things as we de,and would 
yet have us account that the pablick conſcience, 
the Laws, and not the private dittates of our 
own muſt govern our extward ations, it does 
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bring to my mind one paſſage more in his 
Friend, What if a Soveraign forbids his Sub- 
jefts to believe in Chriſt ? I anſwer (ſays Mr. 
Hobs), it #s no effett, becauſe belief or unbelief 
rever follow mans Commands. But what if we 
be commanded to confeſs with our Tongues ? It 
is an external thing, and no more then any other 
geſture, whereby we ſignifie onr obeatence 3 and 
a Chriſtian holding firmly in his heart the Faith 
of Chrift ," hath the ſame liberty herein with 
Naaman. Leviathan. C. 42. There are no 
paſſages but this, and that one before cited, 
thatin my reading over that Book, I obſer- 
ved to be ſo extream bad, as folks ordinarily 
ralk : but this I noted for a Deviliſh Do- 
Qrine, ſeeing it is offcred thus indefinitely , 
for it. is direRly contrary to- all the Hol 
Martyrs belief and praQtiſe , and the cxprets 
inſtitution of our Lord, that he that confeſſes 
him before men, he will acknowleage,and he that 
fenieth him, he will deny, before his Heavenly 
Father : Yet if any will be ſo kind to the old 
Gentleman as I have bcen bc<fore, to produce 
ſome paſſages oth:rwhere , that may confine 
!: $m:aning tere to ſuch compliances of the 
T ongve and Knee only, as are required inthe 
impoſitions of Oniformity , and no other but 
ſach, then ſhall the 0i3d Leviathan, and the 
younp Leviathan agree very throughly in 
their 
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their opinion. And why the yeu2g one ſhou!d 
fall upon his Sire fo foully as he bath done, 
whom above all men being alone of his ſide, 
he ſhould have rather erdeayoured to cxcule, 
unleſs out of hew onely and for a cox/oxr, or 
out of invenility and vanity, he ſhall for me 
have the Tripos , or be the <jghth man, who 
cangive me a good reaſon. 

[ perceive indeed that two points, {and 
both 'of which I have had long in my 
thoughts) are harled together through the 
skein of this Prefacers Diſcourſe , that is the 
Magiſtrates Authority in Religion, and the 
Obligation of human Laws : It will be expedi- 
ent for me to diſpatch thz cne quite out of 
my hands (beizg already done in another 
Book) to be at liberty to atrerd the orher 
preſently altogether. By what hath been 
then laid down, it may appear that the righe 
and reiation of a Subjeft to his Sweraign 
may be held good, when yet there are,i1t may 
be, ſome of his Laws not obeyed. Some Laws 
there are which a man muſt rather ſuff:r or 
dye then obey, as the Kom4» Emperors com- 
manding Sacrifice to their Gods : Some we 
are to obey our of conſciznce, ſuch are all the 
wholeſome Laws of a mans Countrey : Some 
there are that we obey out of prudence rather 
then ſuffer, which yer we do not judge onr 
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ſelves bound to obey for fearof fin, or of 
Gods diſpleaſure. The great queſtion then 
ariſes what is that re, according to which 
the Laws of men are to be mea/zreq, that we 


may know the kind and the degrees of their - 
obligation. This rule I have advarced in 


my former Book , and I ſay that, in matters 


of Religion the Word of God is the Rule: in 


Aborals the Law of Nature : in Political; God 
bath appointed a Rule alſo as ſure, and that 
is, the common good. The Laws of the Magi- 
ſtrates, as the Sermons of Miniſters, do carry 
Gods Authority , and oblige the conſciences 
of the people ſo far, and ſo much, and no fur- 
ther,or more,then they are commen/«ratewith 
their Rule; inthe oxe of the Word, in the 
otber | ſay af the common good, But who ſhall 
bc judge whether a Law be for the good of 
the publick orno? I have made it my bufi- 
neſs to ſpeak to this at large in that Book. 
Every man muſt have a judgement of private 
diſcretion, to compare the matters which are 
enjoyned him with the Rule, inreſpeR to his 
own ations : or elſe he afts asa Braite,, or 
howſoever be as, he cannot a&t out of coxn- 
ſcience. Conſcience lyes in this very poinr, 
my knowledge of this or that to have the au- 
thority of God,but no human | aw hath any 
authority of his any further then it agrees 
wit 
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with his Rule. Note here, I do not reſolve 
my obedience, but my obedience ont of conſcience 
into my private judgement whether the Law 
be,or be not, for the common good. And herel 
muſt ſay no more, becauſe I refer you thi- 


-ther, where this is made my proper work : 


and I find nothing remaine (after what you 
have here and there) , that is wanting in my 
mind, but the ſatisfying two ObjcRions,as to 
the main Determinacion. 

The one of them is this, If the common 
good be Gods rule in Politicals , then how 
may any Law which is not for the commos 
good be obeyed ? We may not obey any com- 
mand of man againſt Gods rule in Aforality, 
and in Religion. I anſwer, ifa thing be no- 
toriouſly againſt the Common good, ſo as to be 
deſtructive to it, we muſt ſuffer rather then 0- 
bey ſuch a command, for this very reaſon, as 
we dare not go againſt Gods Word, becauſe 
iris ourrule, and Gods rule muſt be 6beyed, 
and not Mans. But if a thing be but a little 
againſt the common good , or no morethen 
that the dammage to the publick by my 0- 
beying, will not be ſo conſiderable as my 
own ſuffering,then is it for the common good 
that I obey rather then ſuffer. And 1 ob- 
ſerve my rule ſtill ; For though ſome tnngs 
in themſelves be againſt the common 
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pet may my obeying them commanded, be for 
the common good. And this is.to. be laid 
down, and fuppoſed that in ait ordinary and 
common matters 1t 4s better for a}l in general, 
or more for the common good ro obey, then 
to 7e/it or ſuffer. It 15 for my pood,and the 
common good I will ſuppoſe , rhar I let the 
thing alone 1f I can belp it, but if I mult ſuffer 
if I do it not, the thing muſt bz of great mo- 
ment or detriment to the publick, orelſfe ir is 
for the good of molt in general that we obey. 
It 1s certainly beſt if a Maſter commands any 
thing that will hurt the affairs of bis Houſe, 
that it be lat alone, ifthe Boy or Mancan 
eſcape without his anger or beating, and it 15 
betrer the thing be done that lurts him a 
(ittle, then that I ſuffer what hurts me more. 
This is yet mo{t certain that a Coercive power 
is the hedge of all Order in any State or Fa- 
mily, which ſo loag as that is kept whole, it is 
faf:,and ſo far as that is infringed , and that 
only, 1t verges to ruine.. 

[The other may be offered thus. The com- 
mon good 15 not the end alone of Govern. 
ment , but the honour of the Magiſtrate, and 
che Glory of God are ena: alſo, which are 
ferved by our obedierce,and therefore we are 
bound 11 conſcience to the Laws, unleſs they 
dc againlt the Law of God, whether they be 
for 
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fot the common good or not. - F anſwer, the 
foindation of this ſuppoſition 15.upon a great 
miſtake in Policy , which is thar al} Socteties 
are formed by Corr aft between rhe Governor 
and Governed , whereiti both parties have 
theit intereſts to ſecure, whith !ays the leven 
of Civil Wars : Whereas if it be placed in 
the mutual apreement of the people them- 
ſelves in chooſing their Governour and-kind 
of Government, as they judge beſt for their 
general advantage, this, ſuppoſing it agreed 
at firſt to be abſol#te, ſecures it for ever being 
ſet up, and anſwers the end of the inſtitution; 
He u the Miniſter of God to #s for god, Ido 
not like therefore the making any more then 
one end of Polity, as of MMeditine, and Theo- 
logy. The hononr of the Riley 13 but part of 
the Borum commune z and 1s to be diſtinguiſh. 
ed from jr no more then the wealth of the Ci» 
tizens, The good of one is the good of both. 
And as I like not the making Gods Glory; 
and Mans Salvation two ends of Divinity,for 
perplexities that have riſen from thence : fo 
do I account that the glorifying God in the 
common good of the pars imperans C pars 
ſubdita, which both make up the Common- 
wealth, to be one end of Politicks : and the 
lorifying God in mans Salyations to be 
the one end of Religion. Let every Art, 
Science, 
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Stience , and Profeſſion be diſtinguiſhed 
by its proper Objeit and End. I muſt fay 
then after this, the Magiſtrate is honoured in 
our ſubjetion always : In obedience, when his 
commands are for the common good, for con- 
ſcience ſake : when they are not, in our obe- 
dience onely for fear, and rather then refft : 
or intaking heed 6f any contempt or provo- 
cation of him, if we leave his commands un- 
done. So 1 conclude, If any receive the in- 
formation I have brought him , let him give 
God the thanks : if any receive it not, the 
the wrong will be to himſelf, he ſhall do me 
no hurt. 
SetF. 7. 

And thus am glad that I have had oppor- 
tunity to ſay all | had need, and defire,in re- 
ference to the ſubj-Rt of my other Book, 
which the Prefacer hath mingled with the 
ſubjeR of this. I ſhall now apply my ſelf 
wholly to the preſent Theme, The Aags 
ftrates Authority in things Sacred, I will be- 
gin as it were to diſcourſe of itafreſh, as if I 
had yet ſaid nothing of itz and there are two 
Books come out ſome few years ſince, which 
do ſeem to me to offer ſomething (both in 
their kind} very remarkable on the ſubjeQ, 
The one of them owes its birth to the Author 
of this Preface , (who hath another alſo _ 
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| the ſame effet) , which I ſhall only tiame 
again in my way, (having been too long en- 
gaped with him- already) as being in an ex» 
tream on the one band , while he gives not 
only a power to the Magiſtrate in Religious 
matters, which is well, but a power over the 
conſcience in Religions matters ; The other has 
a perſon of honour.and a worthy Student for 
its Author, who bath propoſed a ſtate of the 
queſtion with ſom: more mature thoughes, 
and peculiar notion, which affording mea 
ground work, for turther diſquiſition, hath 
given me both the ri/e and ab1/3ty to carry the 
point on toa full Derermination. And this 
Gentleman I count hath given too lirtle to 
the Magiſtrate on the other band in the mar- 
ters of Religion , but bath gone to make it up 
with giving him too much in Aforal and C3- 
vil matters, I muſt be forced to tell this to 
my ordinary Reader,who elſe would perhaps 
hardly believe that it is I, who ſtand for Li. 
berty of Conſcience, that grant the Magiſtrate 
his- due power in things Sacred as well as C5- 
vil : and it is be, is not tender enough of it, 
when denying him what is his due (the uſe of 
his Sword or power) in things Religious, he 
bath lefe bir wichour a rule or bounds to his 
commands in other matters. IfTI appear to 
drive on my purpoſe in this, and other of my 
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Books more dr1{y and /cer:ily,, then ina Sub- | 


je& or SubjeRs ſo copacious might be expeR. 
ed, let not the Judicious Reader impute thax 
tomeasn fault, which is athing ſo much ro 
be wiſhed in the writings of others, that I do 
fingle out the (y[5#u4r0! , the main thing alto- 
gether which is to be fought, and I doby 
no means dcfi:& fram it, leaving whatſoever 
elſe the matter may lead to, as more copious, 
and where none of the knot lyes, to the Vo+ 


lars of others. 
| Selt. 8. 


& The firſt of theſe Books thet, 1s, A Di/+ 
courſe 'of Eccleſiaſtical Polity , the. deſign 
whereof, as to the ſubitance, confiſts 1n the 
giving a Swpercor5ty tothe Magiſtrate over the 
Conſcience , that in all doubt x/ or diſputable 
caſes, viz. in all matters in their nature naif- 
ferent (he means according to his Scope,tin all 
matters now in difference between the Coq- 
formiſt , and Non-Conformiſt) a man mult 
account according to that Authours opinion, 
that if he a&t againſt the dictates of h15 con- 
ſcience, out of obedience to the lawful Magi- 
Krates command+, he does but as'a Chriſtian, 
and 1s juſtifyed by him in the doing. A Do» 
Erine that I rake cobengt only new and He- 
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rer0dcx, but dangerous £o Rehigior, ard the 
opening a door to the plcafirg of man and 
ſeeking preſezment,above kcepirg a good con+ 
ſcience before God. In things apparently and 
intrinſecally evil, he grants that the Magiſtrate 
isnot to be obeyed. But how can this ſtand 
on its foundation , if confrience bad not cer- 
tainly an authority over the commands of the 
Magiſtrate, and the authority of the Magi- 
flrate not over co/cience,as he ſpeaks ? There 
need no more proof that confcience muſt have 
the ſuperiority in every thing, then to yeild 
it in «7 thing, ſceing it 1s the conſcience of 
every particular jerſon is the judge to him of 
what God has forbidden ;/ and the command 
of God mult take place of the command of 
men in all things alike whatſoever. If 
this eminently accompliſhed yourg Di- 
vine then be not too proud to take it kind. 
ly, I would help him out here, according to 
the bcſt that I thirk can be done, There 1s 
the conſcience ef the niuterſality ; and of 
particular perſons, When he ſays, the Ma- 
giſtrates Authority 15 over the conſcience, let 
us under{tand his meaning to be onely as to 
the conſcience of fuch partixalars , which in 
forme ſenſe may be granted, whilc he paſſes a- 
BY Law vponthe account that it is «ccordinf 
t9 the conſciencgs of the Gererality, notwith- 
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ſtanding it proves agai»ſt theirs. And theri 
whereas he ſpeaks often to this purpoſe, that 
the conſcience being in dowbt, a man ſhould 
in all matters indifferent make the Law, or 
will of the Magiſtrate his rule z Let us undcr- 
ſtand him favourably , that he means onely 
when a man is fatisficd in the main of the 
thing that it is lawful, and there remains only 
ſome ſcruples that are fir to be ſhaken off; in 
which caſe Divines I ehink do ordinarily ad- 
viſe it to be ſafeſt ro obey the Law. Bur this 
is to be known alſo, thar the conſcience is not 
to be accounted donbrfad in this caſe , but [a- 
tisfiedz and troubled only as the Travellour 
is with the Scr»pul: the gravel in his Shooe, 
which he throws out and walks on ; whereas 


if his feet be really wounded, and he does | 


ſo, be may be undone. That this may be the 
better reiiſhed , I will entreat this perſon to 
take good hecd, onely toa certain Book, 
which is another ſuch a one as his, and came 


out then, and I ſuppoſe he likes well , a Book | 


entituled Toleration diſcuſſed, where he may 
read theſe prog for his inſtrution ; Am / 
to believe every thing to be indifferent, which the 
Magiſtrate tells me is ſo, though it be wicked? 


No, he anſwers, (Set. 21.) Tow are bound | 


there by a Superiour Law, and to your (elf you 
are fndge. Again, I am ſo far (in another 
place) 
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place) from adviſing you to renounce your reaſon, 
that on the contrary, { would have you abſolute- 
ly guided and concluded by it : and only to obey 
for quiets ſake , ſo far as you can poſſibly obey in 
conſcience. Again, The Magiſtrate is a publick 
Miniſter, ana his Commiſſion reaches »ot to par- 
ticular conſciences. On the other ſize. there us 4s 


little reaſon for any ones private opinion to ope= 


rate on a publick, Law. So that if I miſtake not, 
we are #pon accord thus far, That every parti- 
cular ts to look to one, and the King to the whole, 
Again, The King u accountable ts God for the 
welfare of his people, and you are accountable to 
God for the good of jour little particular. If you 
cannot obey the Law, do not, but abide the penal- 
ty. And finally, when he hath ballanced all 
the inter:ft he can for the Law , wich this a- 
lone of Conſcience, lic hath ehe ſame cloz:. 
Ana yet 1 ſay ſiice to your conſcience. 1 doit: 
theſe paſſa2:s with pleaſure,to ſee a reverence 
to conicienc?2 in the heart of the Gentleman 
who wrot that Book, and that meerly out of 
conviction , when the Divine who wrot this 
Diſcourſe of Eccicfiaſtical polity hath ſo car- 
ried it, a«:fin che whole matters which are 
now in agitation b:tween all parties inthe 
Nation, the Mag'itrates Authority alone 
ſhould ſatisfie every body. !Vhen the Dittates 
of 4 private conſcience ( ſays he ) hypper to 
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thwart the determinations of the publick Laws, 
they in that caſe looſe their binding power, with 
ſeveral paſſages to that purpoſe, which is cer- 
tainly a fair beginning (as is intimated for 
the making the Rulers favour,and a mans own 
advancement, very quickly all his Religion, 
The Magiſtrate then (which I offer, as what 
himſelf, and this Gentlzman intends) in the 
paſſing any Law.the matter whereof is againſt 
any of [11s Subjects conferences , 15to be con. 
ceived to go by a Judgement on the Gerera- 
lity, and thoſe Laws to be ſuppoſed accorairg 
tocofcience, becauſe they ar: according to 
his own, ard thoſe of the generality , when 
elſe they could not be paſſed without ſinning 
apairſt God | In the mean timeevery parti- 


cular man for Yimſelf 1s to'6bey onely with * 


fubordiration to his conſcience,and 15 not to 
have Ghoſtly encouragement, to ge againſt 
th: D'Rates of ir, vpon any ſcore. Which as 


it may ſerve for the information of the Di- | 
vine, who will receive it perhaps from ſuch a | 


>. Ons 


— 


hand, when he wou'd notelſe from mine; ſo 
may 1r give me occafion to ask the Gentleman | 


two queſtions : The one is, what if any fuch 
things ſhould again come to be put ina Bill 
at the Houſe , which the King do:s believe 


reaily 1s againſt the conſcience of the Gene» | 


rality, or of ſ»ch a particular gumber at leaſt, 
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as is fit and neceffary for him totake cogne- 
zanceof them? Can he paſs ſuch a Bill in 
point of conſcience ? The other then follows, 
whether the preſling this Nationin the main 
to Conformity, is not really ſuch a thing ar 
this feaſon, when the generality are ſ&divid- 
ed in their opinions? I require here no more 
candour in the Gentleman then what he hath 
ſhewen in that alt work. Whoas I found 
him a lover of learning and reading in theſe 
preſent deboſhed times, ſhould not eſcape 
:ny praiſe (notwithſtanding others 044m) for 
his induſtry and ſufficiency, (eſpecially as one 
of the Laity ) if the deſign of his writings had 
been bur as commendable as the example, 


Sett. g. 


The other Book is, thoſe papers enticuled 
Liberty of Conſcience , which are of another 
complexion, and moulded with no lefs inge- 
nutty of matter, then the other in expreſſion. 
I am very well ſatisfied with the fulneſs, apr- 
neſs, and conviction of the arguinents for that 
Liberty I read there : nevertheleſs I do ap- 
prehend the main ſtate of the very point, does 
require farther ventilation. If I do provoke 
that Learned and excellingly worthy perſon 
by this means to write again on this SubjeR, 
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I ſhall (1 think) do th: World ſome ſervice, 
and perhaps brug more i1ght ro my ow! un- 
de: ſtanding. 

The ſubſtance of the whole in his Parting 
ehis bufin-fs,1 tak- it com: to this ; Tre Mas 
giſtr te 1s the Office: if Gidto ſec h15 will exe- 
cured, wh'th Hn «&” ine (o!nel be mHIF a0 a that 
marner G11 hath a:noin'eq4 . and therefore he 
muſt »ot #/e the T emporal Sword in the CO Cerns 
of Religion, In this Poſi1o! thus (aid Cowny 
I mutt cont {{ I judge there are fore £l01.ds, 
but not without Iruth urder them. The 
clunds ae to he removed, he truth maintain» 
ed, ad thac (\iberty which 15 1rrefi agable to 
the conſcier cc, rauft not bc loft. 

In the 6+ !t place theretore,, There 15 a di- 
finftion amo'g D vines,wh ch 15 the founda- 
tion this Gent!/eman goes upon, that he t:ath 
drawn b. yo: id the Staple. This diſtinRior, if 
you cor ſult their commen places vn that Head 
De Magsiſtratu, you ſhall find mad: by theſe 
two queitions ; Whether the Magiſtrate ts ts 
take care of Religion ? Whether he 1s to compel 
hi Snbjetts to it ? And when the former ge- 
neta:ly is granted, the latter 1s denyed. 1 his 
ſtudiou; pcrivon, it is like, meeting with this 
hint in ſome of his Books, hath ſuffer ed a de- 
ception into theſe thoughts, thar the Magi- 
ſtrate therefore hath indeed ſometbing to do 

about 
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about R- ligion, but he is not to «ſe his Sword 
abo''t it. For che making his conceptions our, 
after he hath ingenuouſly off red thr-e opini- 
ons as <Xtr am-+, in ſom' tha! make the Ma- 
giſtrace the (© judge of all marr-rs Spiritual ' 
and Tempo al: 11 others that affirm the like 
power but 9 be «xc ciſed in S-irituals, in a 
perfect 1.hſ. rviency to th- Olerey:in athird 
that make him have ot!-ing cod) but in) cavil 
matters only,hc toes r deavour to find him- 
ſeli a middl- way , wherri-: the Magiſtrate 
ſhall hav« hi+ /emethivg rt» do [a he ſpeake) , 
ad not a todein th f wart rs, & then off-r- 
Ing his not n ot what hat | omet ning he bath 
to 4g, 15,which 1+ t' be the grea: ')fficer or Mi- 
niſtcs of God po! Earth is [ee his will. which 
in Re!igior: be accor nes vnely what he hath 
reveal. d to be put in executive, he does put in 
for che re:5K6:10g that Liberty. which he would 
aſl-:r for th- Cor ſcience, that wnaer the Goſpel 
be m;'ſt 40 this . 1% the manner alſo that Chriſt 
hath avpointed. and ſo not by the temporal Sword. 
A grcat miſtak. ! the office it ſelf of the Ma- 
piſtrate is to brar th- Sword, a'd by that to 
aCt or eff-& what it has ro do. Where a per- 
ſon hath no power of Coercion, he as not 
as a Magiſtrate, but a* another ma1, and to 
ſay he may not uſe his Sword in tve concerns 
of the Goſpel, 1s all one as to deny him any Au- 
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thority.any care, any concernment about Re- 
ligion atall. The Sword ſays Bratton does 
ſignihe poteſtatem Regt, and this muſt be Jaid 
Fl down for a truth undeniable,that unto what- 
ſoever the Power or Government of the Ma- 
giltrare extends, his Sword muſt. What he 
can command, he may compel : and where he 
cannot compel he cannot command. Te is in 
vain (I mean) to talk of rule , if he have not 
power to puniſh when his command is noe 
falfill:d. The meaning then of our Divines 
by their diſtinRion at firſt, 1s, that Faith'in- 
deed cannot be conſtrained, and fo menare 
not to be driven into Religion by force, but 
yet that the care which the Magiſtrate is to 
have, for maintaining the true Religion be- 
ing received, is Authoratative, and to be man. 
nag.d, not precario, but by his Sword, 1s with 
them alſo out of queſtion. 

In the ſecond place, Here is a diff:rence 
ſeems to be put between the Law and the 
Goſpel,as to the Magiſtrates ſeeingGods will 
ex2cuted in the manner he hath appointed ; 
whereas that manner God hath appointed 'n /ee- 
ing his will performed, 15 only that his Officer 
ſhould act agrecably to the light of nature,or 
righereaſon , in applying ſuch means as are 
proper to that end, whether under the Law or 
Golpel, For Magiſtracy it ſelf, and che man- 
ner 
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ner of its atings both, ſo far as concerns 
Gods appointment, we arc to conſider Coe 3 
derive from Natsre,and rot from Peſitive [n- 
ſtitution, By the manner which Chriſt hach 
appointed under the Goſpel, he wuſt either 
mean ſomething in oppoſition to the ule of the 
Sword : or not in oppoſition coit, if foume- 
thing in oppolition , it mult be as much as if 
he bad faid that the Magiſtrate mult ſee 
Chriſts w:ll executed by ſome other way then 
the uſe of his Sword , whereas there 15 no 0- 
ther way or manner q::4 Migiſtrate, he can 
ſee any thing done, The ule of his Sword is 
nothing bue the uſing his Authority or Office, 
which I have ſaid ju!t now , and that he can- 
not aCt as a Magiſtrate any otherwiſe. If he 
mean ſomething not in oppoſition hereunto, 
then cannot his conſequence be valid, that the 
Magiſtrate muſt fee Chriſts will done, one!) 5» 
the manner he hath appointed , and therefore nit 
by the uſe of his Sword, ſeeing the cauſing it to 
be done in Chriſt manner , and the v/e of the 
Sword will ſtand together. And what 15 tr 
then indeed he mans by this manner Chriſt 
hath appointed ? | turn to his Buok and appre- 
hend by this 9wanmer be underiiands nothing 
bat by the means and Ordinances Chriſt hath 
appointed, The people are ro be brought 1n- 


to Chriſtianity and obey the Goſpe! , but it 


muſt 
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muſt be by preaching, and the uſe of the like 
means ; for Faith comes by hearing , and by 
force a man ca19t be made to b:11:ve, Well 
now the Mayift.ate i« to \.c the means Chriſt 
bath £pnoint-d to be «ed for the ſ-tring up 
th- Chr:ſtan Relio 2n, therefore he muſt nor 
uſe bi; Sword to tis cd, I anſwer the di- 
ret co':tracy dots follow , there: vie he may 
uſe it, ſeeing by his Sword or Authority it 15 
that he muſt cauſe thecf: mcars to be admini- 
ſired. It is true the wil! of Chriſt is that the 
people believe in him, and obey him, but ir 1s 
not his will that they ſhould believe in him 
without the uſe of the means. How can we 
believe without a Preacher ? when the Magi- 
ſtrate then here is to ſee his will ex:cuted,the 
meaning is, he 15 ro f.e the means uſed , that 
che people may be brought ro believe and 0- 
bey him,and to this purpoſe he may and muſt 
uſc his Sword, iftherc be occaſion for it. He 
may and mu!t puniſh the Miniſter and others, 
if they neglc& to do their Office. 

In the third plac*,this poſition ſeems to put 
a d.fference between, the matter of Religion 
and other matters, in reference to the conſe- 
quence 1nfcrred ; 2z.as if the Magiſtrate aQt- 
ing in ſeciry Gods will executed inno other 
manner then God does approve, muſt not uſe 
the Temporal Sword in Religions, when he 

may 
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may in other matters : whereas there is a dif- 
ference indeed to be put between Things and 
Things upon this account (for ſome things 
come not within the Verge hereof, and ſome 
do) , bur theſ: Things and Things are not 
right'y Qated Relirious and Civi/ matters. 
This clond dowbricf; ariſes from h-nez. In 
regard thar in matters ot Religion the Con- 
ſcience 15 ſur 094. d to: concerned, when It is 
not ordi:a::.y tnocker :111-95 , therefore are 
Religious iwatters cocc:1v.d as reciprocal 
here with the whol- marrrr of conſcience, 
wherein indeed the d1/*' £t.vn dors ly-,which 
is to be made in oppotition to other martrers. 

The fourch cloud i« up07 che conf. quence tt 
ſ:If. Ir follows not from the Maptiitrate att» 
ing in no other manner cher; © od anproves in 
the ſeeing his will perforn.. £4. h- ia, or 
uſe his Sword in the co cerr+ 1 Religion, 
The King of Ninive Deczecs a 75t in honour 
to the true God, not to be 1109 ict.d we may 
be ſure without | uniſh-nent by any, Neb#s- 
chadnezar Decrees that no body ſp:ak amiſs 
of the Jews God, under the pain of being cur 
in pieces. Attaxerxes gives Commillion to 
Ezra, that whoſoever wonla not cbey tie Law 
of his God, judgement ſhould be executed , whe- 
ther unto death, or unto baniſhment, or to confiſ- 
cation of goods , or to impriſoument, Indeed 


theſe 


90 
theſe Princes being Heathen , who believed 
more Gods then their own, are notto be 
conceived to decree any thing hereby againſt 
their proper Religion , or the conſciences of 
of the people upon whom this is impoſed : 
but for the uſe of Sword, in the matter of Re- 
ligion,as 1n other martersit is expreſs in theſe 
initances, to paſs by what may be heaped hi- 
ther from the Kings of 7 «dab. 

The la{t cloud or clouds then follow, that 
having had difference made there where it 
needs not, we have indeed no diff:rence made 
there where it needs. For beſides that when 
the Magiitrate is ſaid to be Gods Miniſter to 
fee his will in general to be ex:cuted, it ought 
robe latd down with reſtriion to mens out- 
ward acts only, and a /alvs to his power con- 
ſtitutive of duty in indiffcrent things , there 
are moreover theſe two Diſtintions mainly 
hacking for the determining this matter ; and 
which are the groundwork of the whole Zx- 
creitation. . 

The one 1s, that whether things be Religt. 
ons or Secular, under the Goſpel or uuder the 
Law, we muſt diſtinguiſh between thoſe out. 
ward aCts which are againſt mens conſciences, 
and thoſe that are »ot againſt them. This 1s 
the chief thing to be held faſt. In ſuch acts 


ahich are againſt mens conſciences;1It is true, 
and 
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and a vehement truth , the Magiltrate ating 
in that manner, God hath appointed cannot 
uſe his Temporal Sword. It is not agreea- 


| ble ro the Law of Nature, or rule of human 


; reaſon,to work upon the conſcience with out- 


ward force, and the manner God hath ap- 
pointed the Magiſtrate to att in (as was ſaid 
e*cnnow) is no other but to act agreeable 
hereunto, Yet is not the reaſon for this,up- 
on which I chooſe ro {tand here, ſo much, 
from the mavrer wherein the'Magiſtrate is to 
a& (leaſt that alone be ro infirm to bear the 


* ſtreſs is laid upon it) : as from the matter he 
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is to ſee done. That which he 15 to ſee per= 
formed is Gods will, and 1 ſay that thoſe as 
(theſe outward as he were otherwiſe to ſee 
done) which are againſt mens conſciences,are 
the matter of his forbidden will; and ſo muſt 
he let them alone ; Burt as for all other out- 


* ward aQts of men, which are not againſt their 


conſciences , Let the Magiſtrate ſce that whae 
he requires be for the good of his people, ei- 
ther for their Spiritual or Temporal good, 
(as whatſoever he requires , which 1s not a- 
gainſt Gods Law, we may conceive like to 
de) , and whether they be Religious or Civil, 
he is under the Goſpel as well as under the 
Law, Gods Miniſter , and bear:th not the 
Sword in yaine. 

The 
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The other,diſtintion which muſtnot be for- 
gotten does lye in the difference, put between 
a forcing men to that which 1s againſt their 
conſciences : and re{training them ſometimes 
from that which they think they are bo#»d to 
do. The one of theſe way be lawful,fir,rea- 
ſonable, and without which the Governmer.t 
it ſcIf can hardly be ſecured : when the other 


is ncver to be held ſo , upon that one reaſon *' 


mentioned, and is irrefragable. Here then 
are two Queltiohs in thoſe ingenuous Papers, 
propoſed to the life,as the ſum of whar could 
be defired if they had but been direRly an- 
ſwcr:d wh:n propoſed : | he one is, How far 
men muſt be ſuffered to do thoſe things which they 
ſay they are un conſcrence obliged to ao f | he 0- 
ther '. , How far the» ma; be commanded and 
enforce 1 to do 'uch . hi gs, which they indeed be- 
lieve and [ay they are 1: conſcience obliged not to 
ao ? The fuvitac. of th ſc Queitions the 
G-ntl:man | p:rceive couk to be one, arid fo 
paſl.« them off. But as the putting a diff rence 
(I a-count before)a: +0 ſome things which(in 
Teia'.on to what 13 aflerccd) admits none : fo 
muſt the con:0un ling that here, wherein the 
d:ﬀf rerce b ingput is ſo muchto purpoſe, needs 
lead h1m 1nt'» darkneſs. To theſe two queſtt- 
@ns ther. force | anſw:rinſtead of thoſe Papers, 

As to the former, which is the caſe 
only 
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only of reſtraint,I doubt not but men may and 
oug|:t to be reſtrained oftun times in many 
things , unto which th:y think themſclves to 
be oblig:d, and that for this reaſon : Becauſe 
that aithough God docs rcqulie every man to 
a&t in whatſoever he Cocs according to his 
conſcience, yet he r.quires not 1n «very thing 
that is accordiry, to his conſcience, he ſhowid 
at, - His conſcience may bc Er:oneous, or 
the thing not expcdirt, if lawful to be done. 
Again, the Magill;ates conſcience and his 
are two; He may think he is bound in con- 
{cierce to aR (ſuppoſe in preaclit'g ſecir,ous 
DoRrine), yet if upon rcſtraint he aRts nor, 
his conſcience cannot accuſc him of fin , be- 
cauſe be cannot help it, and the Magiſt. ates 
reſtraining him is good, and thereupon he 
does it, for avoiding the evil that would fol. 
low if he ſhould ſuffer him. 

As to the latter queſtion, which is the ca/e of 
conſtraint, viz,, the conſtrai:.ing of men to do 
ay ching which is agatnlt chetr :conſcicnce, 
I ſay the Magiſtrate hath in tha: cafe no Ayu- 
thority, and that for this one reaſon, which 
is to be 11ſiſt<d on to the laſt breath of theſe 
Papers, viz becauſe, this is maniteſtly againſt 
his Office or work, who being to ſee Goas Will 
performed , does hereby direc y «<rdeavour 
the contrary. His wil is che man ſhouid noo 
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aQ againſt his conſcience whatſoever comes 
of ir, &he is forcing him herennto. Let meadg, 
Either the conſcience of a man is in an error: 
or it is in the right, If it efrenor,a mans con- 
ſcience is as God to him, who can ſay a word 
apainſt ic? If it be erroneous, I ſay Gods »wi/ 
lyes in both theſe chingr : that a man ſhould 
not do avainſt his-conſcience, becauſe it is his 


conſcience : and that he ſhould not do ac- | 
cording to his conſcience, becauſe it erres, but | 


that he ſhould lay down his error,and ſo a, 
And th:s is the meaning of that which Di- 


vines do ſay,that ſuch a conſcience does /igare | 


not ob?igare. The Magiſtrate accordingly may 
net-compel him to that which is poſitive to 


ad againtt his confcience : but to that which | 
1s #egative, viz. not to att according to it: | 


and if he do, and do wicked|y, no doubt but 
he may puniſh him for it, And fo having of- 
fered you my Derermination, Iamplad I can 
confirm it and that with two teſtimonies like- 
wiſe,mo#t of ſufficient credir. The one 18 St, 
Auſtin in his fecond Book , and Chapter 83, 
againſt Pcti/tan, who pleading the unlawfulneſ; 
of compelling them ro Religion, Axſtin an- 
ſwers ; Ad ficem quidem nullns et cogenans 1n- 
vits, ſed per [everitatem ſolet perfidia caſtiga- 
yi: $1 que erga vos leges conftitute ſunt , non 


eis bene/acere copimini, ſed malefacere pr obibe- 
neg! 5 
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mini ; nam benefacere nemo peteſt niſi elegerir. 
The other is Grotins , who letting nothing 
almoſt eſcape him, which 15 momer.#®.us in a- 
ny Author, hath fallen in upon this very qzo- 
tation. Srſpenſo pede hic incederdum, ut ili qu 
Divine Humaneque ordinationi reſiſtant , nox 
tam crgantur benefacere, quam malefacere pro- 
bibearttr ;, £ #4 duo in hee ipſo arguments Aus 
pultinus 6/im provide diſtinxit. De Imperio 
ſummar um pote/? tum circa Sacra. C.6. $.10. 
There are two Notes I muſt1cave farther; 
The one is that when I have laid down my 
two diſtinRions for the dererminjzng this 
poir.t,you muſt rake beed of poirg away with 
one of them. I know S. A»gnſtins ſeventeenth 
Chapter in his ſecond Book againſt the fecond 
Epiſtle of Ganderties, bath this Title, qrrod 
ad veritatem cogends firt etiam invits, which 
he makes good with theſe two inſtances, of 
the King of Ninzive: commanding his people 
to repent : and the Servants compellirg them 
tocome in to the Fcait under the Goſpel. Bu 
neither of theſe CommandsI hope (and a 
have ſaid) are to be ſuppoſed againſt the con- 
ſctences of the one or the other, but only th 
were unwilling and negligent,and ſo bad ne 
of importunity and enforcement. I deny not 
therefore but the Magiſtrate - hath power 
(N,B.) of Conſtraint and Reſtraint in the mar- 
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ters of Religion: but I iay he hath not power 
of Conftraint in watis Keligions (or other 
matters} wiich are againſt 4 mans conſcience. 
The other Nate 15, rHac v hen I have diſtin- 
viſhed betw:en Reſtraint and Conſtraint in 
the matter of Conſcience. (not in the g-neral 
matters only of Rel1gion) , ir does not fecm to 
me ſafetodeſcend to particulars, what is,and 
what is not to be: reſtrained : but 1n general 
the Magiſtrate may uſe a duc reſtraint when he 
hath rcaſon , and it is not fie he ſhould re- 
train avy when he hath noe. There 15 rea- 
ſon the Maoiſtrate ſhouid reſtrain a fohn of 
Leyden, and Knipperauli:g, whes, he bath in- 
deed none againſt a yeac:abie Owen, arid ho- 
neſt Kifin. The R- #: Emperour may bave 
cauſes in peneral ro rake heed of innovation, 
and yer lavec no cauſc to diſturb the Chriſti- 
an, of whom Pliny wrot tO Traian, By this 
means ſhall ic not follow either tha: Ch: iſtia- 
nity ſhouid becver kept out of the World, 
or that when Religion 15eſtabliſhed, ir «uſt 
be ove: turned agai:: by faction : bur that ch 
a liberty only be allowed to conſcience, a* 15 
conſiitent with the Articles of Faith, a god 
Life,and the Government of the Nation. 
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SECT. 6 


Suppoſe we now then a Magiſtrate defi- 
rous to bring his People to a Religion, or 
to a Uniformity in that way ot worſhip he 
himſclf beſt approves; What may he do 
therein ? The firſt thing he may and iis to 
do, is doubtleſs to take care that the people 
have Inſtruction 3 that the Word be prea- 
ched, and ſuch means uſed which are pro- 
per to convince their underſtandings, and 
ſatishe theix conſciences, that they may 
ſubmit to it. This is the chict I count he is 
to do. In the next place he may and is to 
cauſe all thoſe impediments to be removed, 
which may obſtruct them in the reception 
of this Religion. So Cyrzs by his authority 
repreſſed the Fews enemics, and made the 
way open for thcir return, and rebuilding 
Feruſalem, Jn the laſt place, the Magiſtrate 
may tender all the encouragements and ads 
vantages (with a reſtraint of the fame to 
the retuſers) that he can poſſible, to win 
them over to the way he conceives good for 
them. When he hath gone thus far he'muſt 
make a ſtand, and conlider in good earneſt 
whether that which he would impoſe, be 
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againſt their Conſcicnces or no, It it be not 
he may proceed to lay his Injunctions up- 
on them; whereby an obligation does tal) 
upon the conſcience (ſuppoling the thing, 
reaſonable, ant for the common good) to |} h 
do what his will is; and if they do it not | n 
hereupon, he may by the infliction of pu- | m 
niſhment (that is by his Temporal Sword) w 
enforce them to a due obedience : In fumm, ! uf 
He may do all and the very fame in the con- | hi 
cerns of Rcligion , as he may do in the | cit 
other concerns of his Kingdom, upon that | 
ſuppoſition. 

| 


But if it be againſt their Conſciences, he 
can proceed no farther. He cannot lay any 
obligation on the Conſcience, which is con- 
trary to that wherein it ſtands bound alrea- 
dy 3 and where hecan lay no obligation on | tha 
the conſcience, he cannot ex imperio com- | tha! 
mand z and where he cannot command and | and 
oblige the Conſcience (as human law does | gift 
bind it, which how, and how far it does, | tor ; 
is ffated-in my other book), he cannot juſtly | as | 
puniſh the man for not doing that which he | maj 
was not bound to do. So that we ſee here | cihc 
where the Magiſtrate muſt not uſe his | mea; 
Sword, even while he is uſing it, and aQs | but | 
not as a Magittrate but by it. He a&tsby his | mor, 


authority or ſword , in ſeeing the means | his 
uſed, 
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aſed, helps adminiſtred, obſtacles removed, 
He can, and may torce others ( whoſe du- 
ty it is )) not to be wanting in this, when 
he cannot then enforce the end to which 
he cauſes theſe means to be uſed. He can- 
not (I mean, he ought not) puniſh any 
man only becauſe his Conſcience is not 
wrought upon by the means which he has 
uſed, and fo does not what he would have 
him. In this cafe, it is not he, or the man 
cither can helþ it, and he ray as welt beat 
his Dog tor not whiſtling, 

Upon this account, there is very good 
reaſon that regard be had fo much 
the moxe to things that are not at- 
tainable without ſupernatural help, that 
they be not enforced as other things. So 
that we are to underſtand well after this, 
that the diftinCtion} between the Religious 
and _ things, in reference to the Ma- 
viftrates Authority, or uſing his Sword, is 
tor all what is before ſaid, to be held {© far 
as It will reach : but that is only to a 
majus & minus ot his Care, not to the ſpe- 
ahcation of the ftate of our bufineſfs. ih 
meaning is, that in things not Religious, 
but Moral only, or Civil, the Magiſtrate is 
more free as to his commands, and ufing 
his Sword than in matters of Religion 3 or 
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he is to take more care. of what he impoſes * 


in the one, than he need to do in the 0- 
ther : but that will not advance to the ſta- 
ting the point hereupon, that he hath Au- 
thority, and may uſe his Sword in Czvi/ 
and not in Sacred concerments. The King 
under the Law was to have the Book of 
God by him to this end, that he might 
govern the people according to it, and con- 
ſequently uſe his Authority in the things 
of Religion: And ſo Fehoſhaphat ( to name 
no other ) appoints his Officers for the do- 
ing juſtice in the matters of God, as in the 
Kings matters. 

This Propoſition, The Magiſtrate may 
uſe his Sword in Civil, but not in Religji- 
ous affairs, is not a true Propoſition, and 
therefore can determine nothing. And this 
Propoſition, The Magiſtrate is to take more 
beed how he uſes his Sword in ſupernatu- 
ral, than in natural or civil concerns, is 1 


true Propoſition, but not a ſufficient de-| ;, ; 


termination. The main Queſtion till re- 
mains. What are thoſe things wherein the 
Magiſtrate indeed hath no power, or may 
not uſe his Sword ? Upon the knowledg 
of this muſt the ſtating the buſineſs depend; 
for when we know in what things he may, 


and in what he may z0t uſe his Authority, |; 
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' the matter is at an end. Here are we.now 


therefore to think upon it, what are 
thoſe reaſons, why the Magiſtrate is 
to be more careful in the uſe of his pow- 
cr in Religiozs than in other matters, and 
ifit be any where, it is like to be there that 
we ſhall tind a bottom to determine the 
main iſſue. To know theſe reaſons, look 
whatſoever difference there are to be made 
between Religious and Civil matters in re- 
ſpe& to the Magiſtrates uſing his Sword 
about them, and they muſt be theſe rea- 
ſons. 

The firſt difference then between Reli- 
gious and Civil things, that may be offer- 
red as a reaſon why the Magiſtrate is to 
take-more care of uſing his Sword in the 
one thaa the other, is, That Religious 
things are ſuppoſed to be of ſupernatural 


"| Revelation, which cannot therefore be 


known and done without Gods grace, and 
tis not tit the Magiſtrate ſhould puniſh a 
man for the want of that which God does 
not give him: When in Moral and Civil 
things he hath the know ledg of them only 
by Nature, and the practiſe of the Realm. 
Now then if this will ſerve to determine 
the Queſtion, the Propoſition drawn from 


it mutt be this ; That in all matters that 
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are of ſupernatural Revdation, the Magi- 
ſtrate may #ot uſe his Sword, but in all 0- 
ther he may uſe it. But this Propoſition 
is alike falſe with the firſt, That in all Re- 
ligious he may not, and in all Civil he may, 
The Law given by Moſes was by Revelati- 
on, but the Magiſtrates might puniſh the 
breakers of that Law.. The Goſpel-is by 
Revelation, but the Magiſtrate may puniſh 
thoſe that keep from Church out of Irrcli- 
gion, The example of the man that was 
put to death for gathering Sticks on the 
Sabbath, is a preſident uncontroulable, that 
2 man may be puniſhcd for his Preſumpti- 
on, when he may not for his Conſcience, 
in the matters of Religion. 

The ſecond difference - betwcen Sacred 
and Civil affairs , which may be another 
reaſon why the Magiſtrate is to take more 
heed as to the one than to the other, is, 
That the World cannot be governcd with- 
out the exerciſe of his Authority in Ct- 
vils, when if the world were without all 
that which is of ſupernatural Revelation 
( and conſequently, it he medd}es not at 
all with thoſe things ) it might, It appears 
then reaſonable, that in what the govern- 
ment of the W orld can be without, the Ma- 
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giftrate ſhould not be fo preſſing, when in 
that which it cannot ſubſiſt without, he 
muſt, Let us then again draw out what is 
here,and try if it will do. In matters which 
the world may be governed without, the 
Magiſtrate muſt not uſe his Sword 3 but 
in matters without which it cannot be go- 
verned, he may. This Propoſition labours 
with the ſame failing: for, the Magittrate 
may uſe his Authority in things which the 
world may be governed if it were with- 
out, becauſe he can uſe it in religious mat- 
ters, as hath becn inſtanced alrcady from 
Scripture. 

A third-difference between Sacred and 
Civil thingsz and which is a reaſon, why 
the Magiſtrate is to be more careful of his 
injunctions, and uſing his Sword in the 
one above the other, is, Becauſe it is 
more like that the things he impoſes in Re- 
ligious concerns ſhould be againſt mens 
conſciences, than in Civil or Moral matters, 
and the Magiſtrate hath no Authority over 
the Conſcience of any, It is the command- 
ment of the moſt High, that no man ſhould 
ever do any thing, againſt his Conſcience, 
and the Magiſtrate cannot uſe his Authort- 
ty. but for God. Now let us ſee if this at laſt 
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will ſerve for the determining the queſtion, 
and if it will, then muſt this propoſition be 
true. That in all matters that are againſt mens 
Conſciences the Magiſtrate hath no autho- 
rity, and cannot uſe his Sword z but in all 
matters that arc #ot againſt their Conſcien- 
ces, or that are according to them, he may 
uſe it. And this propoſition I count is true 
and certain, and to be maintained even in 
Religious and Civil matters and ſo is the 
foundation concluded upon by me to elta- 
bliſh our Determination, 
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There is one thing yet ſeems wanting : 
I do ſpeak here to one branch of the main 
poſition as falſe, while in things Religious, 
though they could not be known but by 
Revelation, and the world could be gover- 
ned without them, I afthrm the Magiſtrate 
hath authority, and may uſe his Sword, as 
he may in other matters 3 that is, provided 
they be not againſt mens Conſciences. But 
as to the other branch, in things Civil and 
and Moral, which men may know by natu- 
ral light, and in which the Government is 
more concern'd, I have not ſaid whether 
it be true or falſe, I will procced —_ 
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and declare, that as the Poſition laid down 
at firſt, or the worthy maintainer of it, 
goes too low in denying the Magiſtrate the 
uſe of his {word in Religious things, which 
is to be granted (I count) hercin as in other 
matters, to wit,, upon ſuppoſition of both 
to be not againſt, but according to their Con= 
{ciences: So does he go too high in yiel- 
ding, it in Civiks, without the ſame limita- 
tion, whereof we muſt be till as tender as 
of -our Eye, or of our Salvation. I do think 
alſo, of the two, the laſt is the more danger- 
ous extremity. 

I argue then, If the Magiſtrate may not 
uſe force, or the temporal Sword in Religi- 
ous affairs, becauſe ſuch things are of that 
nature as the Conſcience is like to be con- 
cern'd in them; and if it be againſt their 
Conſcience it is unlawful : then when the 
Conſcience likewiſe is concern'd in Civil 
things, he may not uſe the Sword ncither. 
For if the ground be good in the one, it 
muſt be good in the other 3 if it will not 
hold in both, it may be denied in either, 
Again, the things perhaps are Civil things, 
but the man, or men, makes a Conſcience of 
them, and fo the caſe muſt be the ſame to 
them, as it it werc in Religion. To make a 
conſcience of a thing is to look upon it as 

com- 
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commanded or forbidden of God.and togo ;/ 
about to perform or avoid it upon that ac< | 


count. But to do or leave a thing undone 
upon the account of the command or pro- 
hibition of God,is an ac of Religion. Con- 
ſequently though the thing be Cv4il, yet ſo 
long as a _ or perſons, make a con(ci- 
ſcience of it, it is all one to them,I ſay, as if 
the things were religions, and the authority 
of the Magiſtrate can be no more in the one 
than the other. 

I will propoſe ſome inſtances. Doeg ac- 
cuſes the Pricſts to Sal.,He hears their cauſe, 
condemns them as Traytors 3 commands his 
Servants to do execution upon them, they 
refuſe the execution; It is againſt their 
Conſciences. Sax! here hath no authority 
over thoſe Servants in this caſe either to 
command them to aft, or to puniſh them 
for not aGing againſt their Conſciences. It 
they obey him they fin againſt God, Saul 
might urge here the thing was of Civil con- 
cern, and it all ſhould do as they did, that is, 
queſtion the Judges ſentence, and refuſe to 
execute it upon pretence of conſcience, the 
Government could not ſtand 3 yet this wont 
ſerve, they muſt not a& againſt their Con- 
ſciences for -all that. If he falls upon them 
for it, they muſt bear it 3 but it will be ty- 
ranny 
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ranny over them, and injury to Heaven; 
the ſuperiority of whoſe authority over his, 
being the thing in effect they afferted, by 
that refuſal. You may ſay, this is an inſtance 
indeed in Civil things, wherein the Magji- 
ſtrate had not authority 3 and conſequently 
when Civil things are impoſed againſt a 
mans Conſcience, the caſe is the ſame as in 
Religious. But you will add, the Conſct- 
ences of theſe men was in the right,and you 
would have ſome inſtance in Civil things 
where the Conſcience is erroneous. I will 
offer you theretore other inſtances. -A Gar- 
riſon under Scanderbeg is befieged by the 
Turks, it has but one Well in it, a Traytor 
throws in a dead Carrion. The Soldiers 
are under a ſuperſtition that the water here- 
upon is unclean, and that they cannot drink 
it without ſin. Rather than do lo they yield 
the place, otherwiſe impregnable. This in- 
ſtance I once uſed elſewhere on another oc- 
calion. Let me offer you one more authen- 
tick out of the Machabees, The Fews are 
of the general perſwaſion that they” may 
not fight on the Sabbath, Their enemies 
come upon them on that day on purpoſe; 
rather than a&t againſt their Conſciences 
they ſuffer themſelves all to be ſlain, I will 
ask now upon this perſwaſion of theſe = 

that 
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that the doing theſe neceſſary things , as 
drinking that water, and defending them- 
ſelves was fin, whether the Captains of 
thoſe SoJdicrs could command them to 
drink, or to fight and force them to it ? 
Nothing can be pleaded of more moment 
in any caſe. The whole Government and 
their lives depend on it, and the light of ua- 
ture might teach them that necethty ſhould 
take place of their ſuperſtition. Neverthe- 
leſs untill they had conſulted the thing and 
their Conſciences were fatisficd of the law- 
fulneſs of it 3 that is until they came to tind 
out the ſubſtance of what Chriſt afterward 
revealed, That man was not mare for the 
Sabbath, but the Sabbath for man, There was 
no Captain or Governour (I ſuppoſe} could 
have power to- command them , or force 
them in the caſe. I will deſcend to an in- 
ſtance frequent in the preſent Nation, It 
is a Civil thing for any of the King's 
Courts to grant a Writ for a man to come, 
and give his teſtimony by Oath to any Caule 
that is before them. I will ſuppoſe now 
that ſome, and that many, have received the 
imprethon, that it is unlawful for them to 
- Swear at all, and thereupon they retuſe to 
Swear. It may be urged in this caſe, what a 
civilly cvil opinion this is, which is both de- 
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ſtructive to the Government (in the Admi- 
niſtration), and injurious to particular per- 
ſons, who may be undone in their Eſtates 
for want of ſuch an Oath. Nevertheleſs 
there are many of the Quakers ready to go 
to priſon themſelves, and loſe all their own 
Eſtates; and we may fuppoſe their Lives, 
rather than- they will be induced to ſwear. 
I ask, What will you fay now to this caſe ? 
Hath the Magiſtrate power over theſe mens 
Conſciences? If he hath, he may command 
them to judg, otherwiſe than they do, and 
puniſh them that they a according to this 
judgment. And if he can command and uſe 
his Sword upon them, to make them ſwear, 
he may.to make them come to Church; and 
if he was a Papiſt- Magiſtrate, to come to 
Maſs, and if a heathen Magiſtrate, to ſacri- 
hce to Idols. If he have not power over 
their Conſciences, and to command them to 
have other judgments, then muſt he let them 
alone (as generally our Juſtices have done), 
or challenge an authority to make men at a- 
gainſt their Conſciences, which is to uſe the 
power which he hath from God, againſt 
him. It you think there is here ſome differ- 
ence between ſuch caſcs as theſe, and that 
of the Machabees before, it matters little : 
But it you make none between them, bur 
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fay the Commanders of thoſe Fews, and 
thoſe Soldiers, might have compelled them 
in thoſe caſes ; I tay, if any of them could, 
they ought 3 and they ſhould not have been 
faid then to dye i# their innocency. I fay 
again, if they might, then can a Magiſtrate 
command and force 3 man to act againft 
his conſcience 3 then can he command him 
to fin 3 then can he command what God 
has forbidden 3 then mutt man be above 
God. The earth it ſelf methinks can as 
ſoon be moved, as this foundation. 


SECT. I. 


What thall we fay then to thee things ? 
Shalt we complain that God Almighty hath 
put in man ſuch a fturdy thing as Conſct- 
ence is, which makes him ſo often to bc- 
come refratory to the commandments of 
his Superiors, whenſoever they do but re- 
quire any thing againſt it? No, there 
is good reaſon, God ſhould maintam 
to himſelf an Authority above any mortal 
tn the carth, and that his name ſhould be 
glorified by his ſervants, in the confeſhon 
of it to the world. Or ſhall we complain 
of Government, deſiring, to be rid of it, as 


that which is ſo uncafie to our Conſciences, 
that 
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that we cannot hardly ferve God, but we 
muſt diſobey man, and incur danger about 
it > Shall we riſe up therefore in rebellion, 
and acquit our ſelves ? God forbid ! It is 
the will of Heaven who hath put into the 
heart of man an awe to his inviſible being 
as our fuprcam Lord, to conſtitute the Ma- 
giſtrate to bear his Image and repreſentati- 
on in the earth, that in his perſon, himſelf 
may be honoured, fo long as we obey only 
with ſubordination to his will,and the com- 
mon good, which is the end of his appoint- 
ment. If neither of theſe, what then ? Shall 
we be &en content in this ſtate of corru 
tion and imperfe&ion, when the Fall hath 
brought ſo much diffculty upon all things 
dſe, as well as Government, to offer the beſt 
compoſition we can between the duty the 
Magiſtrate owes to God and his people,and 
the obedience the people owe to him and 
their conſciences 3 fo that we may nor put 
off any truth which ſtands irretragable by 
the pleading inconvenience, when theſe in- 
conveniences are by prudence to be pre- 
vented, and if we do it but as well as we 
can, that is, as the ftate of mans corrupti- 
on, or human frailty and infirmity will al- 
bw, it ſuffices, and the reſt muſt be born. 
Shall we agree upon this ? if we ſhall. I have 
but 
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but a little more to ſay hereunto, and I have 
done. 

The Office of the Magiſtrate is to make 
the Laws, and to ſce to the execution. In 
all things as well Religious, I have ſaid as 
Civil, which are for the peoples good, he 
may paſs, and execute any Laws, Chas as 
they be agreeable to the Word of God, and 
mens Coenſciences 3 but he can command or 
inforce nothing which is againſt mens Con- 
ſciences.' This 1s delivered already. Thoſe 
things now which are againſt mens Conſct- 
ences (let us-conſider in the laſt place,which 
hath been intimated alſo from one or two 
occaſions. before): are cither ſuch as are a- 
gainſt the Vniverſality, or againſt ſo many of 
their Tonſciences as the Magittrate is to take 
Cognizance of them : or, againſt the Con- 
ſciences only of fo few as is not meet for him 
to take cognizance of them. In the firſt caſe 
he is not to paſs ſuch a Law I count upon 
any terms3 if he do, he fins againſt his 
Charge, and he hath no authority to ſin 
himſelf, or cauſe any to ſin. In the ſecond, 
we may ſuppoſe that the Conſciences of a 
few particular perſons only arc not ſuffici- 
ent to put an obftruftion to any law really 
good for the Community, but it is to be 
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according to the ſubjects Conſcienccs, and 
not -againſt them. But when I have ſaid 
thus as to the paſſing of the Law, I muſt 
ſay alſo that in the execrtion of ſuch Laws, 
I hold that even thoſe particulac perions 
ought to be regarded. In order hereiunto, 
There arc ſome that pretend conſcience 
of a thing, when indced they make none of 
it. Underſtand not this fo, as it all that 
could not give a reaſon ſuthcicnt tor what 
they hold, did not make a conſcience of it 
(which hath cauſcd a grcat prejudice and 
falſe reckoning of this butincls | z but when 
they believe not the thing really in their 
heart to be ſo as they pretend. 
When men pretend they make a Conſci- 
ence of a thing, and indecd do #ot, I would 
have the Magitirate above all men to exe- 
cute the Law upon ſuch, (ſuppoſing they 
judg that Law righteous), and make them 
an example. It you will ſay, But how ſhall 
a Magiltrate know this, ſeeing no man can 
judg of anothers hcart, I acknowlcdg rea- 
dily this is a dithculty, and the chict thing 
which requires the Magiftrates prudence 
and faithfuln-{5 : Yct this I ſay, That cvcry 
man for all that bciag, ivdg cf his own aQs, 
and the puniſhn:g v4 torhearing a perſon 
being what the Magiftrate dves, he mult go, 
H and 
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and can but go, according to his judgment. 
He uſes the Medinms as a wiſe man dues, 
and lawfully may take his conjecture (the 
tree is known by his fruit), and it is not 
ncceffary it ſhould be certain, but only that 
it be certain he ſo judges, and if he he con- 
vinced in his Soul, and indeed judges the 
mans profetltion only to be pretence, it is 
his own judgm-nt,and nothing elſe can de- 
termine him. Although where the perſon is 
{crious in what he declares, and not under 
any publick note of perfidiouſneſs, the rule 
of Charity, which hopeth all things, and be- 
lieveth all things, and thinketh no evil, muſt 
encline him to the beſt conſtruction. 

When men 4 truly make the conſcience 
they pretend, let the Juſtice take heed, and 
ſee that he likewiſe reverence Conſcience,no 
leſs than they do. It the penalty be ſuch on- 
ly as the man 1s like to endure it without 
ſcruple, rather than do that which is againſt 
his Conſcience, the Magiſtrate may bz the 
boulder in executing that Law upon him : 
But if it be ſuch as he is like rather to do 
the thing againſt his Conſcience than ſuffer 
it, T would not be that Magiſtrate who 
ſhould put ſuch a Law in execution upon 
any. In the mean time every particu}ar man 
for himſclf is to look to his Conſcience as 
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his Judg in the bulineſs of his Soul, and ac. 
count that authority void to him whatſo- 
ever it be, that commands any thing con- 
trary to what that dictates. And the ſupream 
Authority is to conceive that thoſe that a&t 
under it will uſe prudence vpon that ac- 
count, Which prudence I fear me really in 
this caſe can hardly be Chriſtian but it muſt 
come to this, That either they muſt totally 
forbear, and not fo much as threaten pro- 
ſecution of the Law upon ſuch a perſon : 
or clſe perſwade him hrlt to reſolution, to 
bear the penalty, and not do the thing a- 
gainſt his conſcience. They muſt in efte&t 
ſay thus to the man, It this thing be againſt 
your Conſcience we adviſe you not to it. If 
our proſecuting the Law upon you will 
make you do it rathcr than ſuffer, we dare 
not proſecute you to deſtroy your Soul : 
but if you will for the fake of the general 
commodity, or good example, bear the pu- 
niſhment rather than do the thing, and we 
be aſſured of it, then can we do our office 
without hazard, either of yours,or our own 
damnation, 


SECT. 23. 
After this, I begin to think what does 
hinder, but that this worthy Knight my 
H 2 frievd 
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friend and I ſhould reconcile ? As for the 
main buſineſs, we hold together againſt any 
that ſhall oppoſe us, That in all matters of 
Relizion, the Magilirate may not uſc his 
Sword to force any againſt their Conlcien- 
ces3 and ſo long as we agree in the main, 
we may have leave to abound cach- in his 
own {cnic otherwiſe. The difference then 
we have undcr this agreement does I ſup- 
pole lic in two things. The one is, That in 
things Religions this Gentleman ſcems to 
deny the Magiſtrate the uſe of his Sword 
altogether,and I deny it him not, but meerly 
when ſuch things are againſt mens Conſci- 
ences. And herein methinks he ſhould come 
over to me, for ſecing Liberty of Conſcience 
15 the thing mainly he is engaged for, in the 
denial of the 'Magiſtrate the uſe of his Sword 
in theſe things, there 15 no need he ſhould 
deny it at all when Conſcicnce 1s not con- 
ccrn*d in thum. The other is that in Cl 
things he grants the Magiſtrate the uſe of 
his Sivord, as over libcrally as he takes it 
away in Religious , whereas I ſuppole that 
25 long, as there 1s ſti! the ſame reaſon, that 
is, fo long as th: thing is againſt a man's 
conſcicnce the Magiſtrate may not torce 
any one to it, whether it b- Civil or Reht- 
gi0us. And herem indcd ſhould I be as 
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ready to come over to him, who knows how 
prudent it muſt ſeem in ttanding tor Liberty, 
to conhue it to things of Supernatural Re- 
velation, leſt the Mapiſtrate be ofended if 
we touch on Civils ; but that it 1 did to, I 
muſt really forfakc the Patronagec of Con- 
ſcience, which I am not willing, my {tnor 
that this Gentleman ſhould do. For it we 
grant once that Conſcience mzy be forc'd 


in any one thing, there razy bo the ſame or 
the like reaſon urgcd to force 1 
and fo in all, and then her hibcriy is gone, It 


we will not fland by her in all diltrcftcs. we 
cannot defend her in any. The ground of 
all is, Conſcience is a thing whici; can be 
ruled by nonc but the Almighty. Ard 
for as much as all Authority or POWET YC- 
ſolved into its original, is. the will of God 
that ſuch a one ſhould command, it fecms 
not 4 thing conſonant to rcaſon to ſuppoſe 
it the will of God that a Supcriour ſhould 
require that of a perſon, which it is his will 
that perſon ſhould not do. 

Things then which arc Civil may be fo 
in themſelves. and yct come under {omc 
conſideration which is religious. or may have 
Religion incidental to them. It this worthy 
Gentleman be content to hold that in things 
Civil undcr every conſideration that is but 

H 3 Civil, 
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civil, the Magiſtrate may uſe his Sword 
without ſcruple, I yeild to him : but if a 
thing ſecular does come under a confiderati- 
on which is religious, and in that conſide- 
ration 15 againſt a mans Conſcience, I can- 
not conceive, but that the caſe is the ſame 
here as if the matter were it ſelf Religious. | 
For whatſoever the thing bein that reſpect, |} 
as he makes a Conſcicnce of it, I have faid 
before, it is a point of Religion to him. | 
The Fitth-Monarchy-man thinks in his 
Conſcicnce,he may not pay Taxes.A ſtrange 
opinion ! Apgainlt Scripture, Senſe, and | 
Righteouſneſs : Yet it you ask the man his | 
reaſon, he will bring you a Text perhaps 
out of Daniel or the Revelations. and the 
ſum of all will come to this. that if he does, 
he thinks verily he ſhall zeceive the mark of 
the Beaſt, and be caſt into the lake of fire and 
brimſtone, and rather than venture that, he 
will choſe to ſuffer, though it were death. 
I count this man now as one in a Feaver, 
that is, touched in his head, and who can 
help ſuch a conceit ? his opinion is ground- 
ed on the Revclation, and we agree, that 
in matters of ſxpernatzral Revelation , the 
Magiſtrate may not force any againſt their 
Conſciences. What then ſhall he do? I 
anſwer, Ia this caſc, and the like as this 15, 
it 
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it is the management only of the Laws with 
prudence, will decide ſuch difficulties. It 
Is againſt the mans Conſcience, voluntari- 
ly to pay his Tax, it will wound his Soul 
it he does: bur it is not againſt his Con- 
ſcience, nor will it wound him, that he is 
aſſeſſed, and that the Officer comes, and 
diltrains, and pays himſelf, So long, as he 
bears his teſtimony by a xon-payment , he 
is willing to have the moncy taken by 
force. And thus does the Otkcer do right, 
for the Law is, he ſhall pay, or,be diſtrain- 
ed: and the man kceps his Conſcience, 
and no hurt is done, But it a Magiltrate 
would not be content here, unleſs the man 
payes his money in ſpecie, and by 
way of acknowledging his Authority 
from God, or clſe he will hang him, or burn 
him, I have not a heart ſo hard to juſtific 
any ſuch rigor, which appears more than 
needs. Unto this inſtance, no doubt but we 
may ſuppoſe many more, wherein there may 
be required of perſons ſome things which 
are apparently their duty ( as this rendring, 
to Ceſar the things which are Ceſars, is, ) 
by the Law of God, as well as man, and 
yet in regard of ſome principles ſome have 
received, or ſome circumſtances they arc in, 
they arc againſt their Conſciences : You 
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may ask therefore in general, Does not the 
Magiſtrate well to uſe his Sword, and exe- 
cute the Law upon offenders in ſuch caſes ? 
I an{wcr. no doubt bur he docs; bccauſe 
h- acts upon ſuppoſition, that ſich things 
are 2ccording, tc the Conſciences, an he 
Is nv to {nppoſe otherwiſe ; Neverihelels, 
it it come within his cognizance. that the 
thing inducd i* a matter of Conſcience to 
hin, 1 dv humbly apprehend, and ſay, that 
the great d. tv of Charity which he owes to 
his L.others Soul, and is above any Law 
of man, ought to prevail with him for ſome 
ſuch-middle courſe in the execution of the 
Law, that ncither may the man be hurt in 
his Rcligion, nor the publick ſuffer by his ill 
example : but that both his Conſcience be 
regarded. and rightcouſneſs alſo take place. 
You may ſay perhaps, You would indeed 
have the Magiitrate have a care, and not 
force a man to any thing againſt his Con- 
ſcience : but you think notwithitanding, he 
may very. comtortably puniſh him. it he do 
not what was enjoyncd. I will ask then, 
For what could you comfortably puniſh 
him, for. bcing true only to his Conſcience, 
which is to be faithful to God ? I do not 
tind, if T were a Magiſtrate, that T could 
have any great comfort in that. Indeed it 
a man 
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| a man were doing, or does a thing, which is 
- evil or deſtructive to the Government and 
? | common good, though it be according to 
e | his own Conſcience or judgmcnt but what 
'S he ought to do, I think the Magiſtrate may 
C puniſh him with comfort, and may rcſtrain 
S, him morc comfortably from what he would 
C do : but I do not think he may puniſh him 
0 with any ſuch content for ot doing that 
it which yet were good, fo long as it is againtt 
'0 his Conſcience. My reaſon I give is this, Be- 
W cauſc in the one, the man docs what God 
1C would not have him: in the other, he does 
1C what God would have. God would not 
in have him do evil becauſe of his crroncous 
11 Conſcience, but that he ſhould lay down his 
he error and do good : but God will have e- 
be. | very man ſo regard his Conſcience, though 
ed erroneous, that he muſt not do any thing 
ot againſt it, for any fear or advantage in the 
n- world. Again, as for what cauſe, I will ask, 
he For what end could you puniſh him ? 1s it 
do | for the moſt ordinary end of puniſhment, 
en, | the parties amendment, that is, the making, 
iſh the man do what he now leaves undone ? 
ce, | anſwer, Then your diſtin&tion here bc- 
10t | comes void, when you ſay, you would not 
2Id | force him to any thing againſt his Conſci- 
| if Þ ence, but you can puniſh him 3 for the Ma- 
1an giltratcs 
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giſtrates forcing a man to any thing againſt 
his Conſcience, is to puniſh him for not 
doing the thing to make him do it. Oris 
it only for example ſake to others ? It o, 
Then muſt theſe others be either fuch as 
the thing is alſo againſt their Conſciences, 
and then I fay, you are no more to puniſh 
one man, to enforce others thereby to do 
again(t their Conſciences, than to force him- 
felt to act againſt it : Or theſe others muſt 
be ſuch as it is not againſt their Conſcien- 
ces, though againſt his, and in ſuch a caſe, 
if their be indeed a puniſhment can be in- 
flicted, fo as will not be inductive, either 
to the man himſelf,or others,to do the thing 
which is againſt their Conſciences, but will 
only induce others, who can do it accord- 
ing to theirs, to the doing , I am not care- 
ful though it be executed upon any 
yet cannot ſay ſteadily, that you may exe- 
cute it, becauſe the very nature of puniſh- 
ment is ſuch, as unleſs it be for a fault, and 
that wich deſerves it, there is no other end 
without this, can juſtifie the infliction of it. 
You ſee at laſt ſtill unto what all will be 
reduced. Things are, or things are #ot a- 
=_ mens Conſciences. And there 15s 2 

orcing, poſitively, or negatively. Underitand 


theſe terms as I have unfolded my felt, - 
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ſo judg of the weight or inſufficiency of 
my Undertaking, 


SECT. 14. 


I remember in the life of Foſephus, when 
ſome of the Trachonites came in for reſcue 
to the Fews, where himſelf was Governor, 
and the Fews would thereupon conſtrain 
them to be circumciſed , or elſe let them 
not abide with them, he would not per- 
mit that injurious zeal, alledging, © That e- 
very man ought according to his own 
mind, and not by mans compulſion, to 
ſerve God. In our Engliſh tory ( to ſuit 
this ); when Ethelbert the firſt Prince that 
received Chriſtianity of the Sexox Heptar- 
chy, was converted by Auſtine, ſent hither 
by Gregory, and many thereupon came into 
the Church, it is ſaid, © He ſpecially embra- 
c:d thoſe that came in, but compelled none, 
for he had learned, that the faith and ſer- 
vice of Chriſt ought to be voluntary, and 
not of conſtraint. It helpeth much to eſta- 
bliſh the publick Tranquility ( ſays the Im- 
perial Edi& of Conſtantine and Licinins ), 
for every man to have liberty to uſe and 
chooſe what kind of worſhipping himſelf 
pleaſes : And for that intent is this done of 
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us.to have no man cnforced to one Religion 
more than another. © A Prince who would 
draw his Subje&s divided into ScCts and 
Factions, to his Religion, ſhould not in my 
opinion uſe force, ſays Bodin. Which he en- 
haunſes more particularly from the exam- 
ple of Th-o-oſins toward the Arrians. Fobn 
Barclay ( not IWWilizm that wrote adverſiu 
Monarchomachos ) hath a Diſcourſe on pur- 
poſe to this c#fi:& about the Calvinifts (as it 
1s thought) under the name of the Hypere- 
pbhanians, in one Chapter of his. Argenis. 
It was obſerved by the Popes Councel(lays 
Guiccardine ) that the proſccation of Luther, 
ſince it was not accompanicd with their own 
Retormation, did encreaſe his Reputation 3 
and that it had been a leſs evil to diſſemble 
the knowledg, of ſuch a matter,which would 
perhaps have diſſolved of its ſelf, than by 
blowing at the brand, to make the hre burn 
the more. There may be ſome Notes con- 
terred with this out of Dawilah, upon the 
deliberations of the Politick Katharine Re- 
gent of France.ahout the Pacihcation in her 
Son Hexry the Thirds time. I will reſt in 
one, after Hexry the Fourth ſucceeded. That 
great Prince tho: 1ght good to declare him- 
{If Catholick, bat gcts that ſame Edict tor 
Liberty to the Hugomnts, to be renewed and 
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paſſed the Parliament of Paris 3 © By which 
means endeavouring to remove ſuſpition 
from their minds, and contiming them by 
good uſage, together with ſome gifts and 
promiſes to the chict Heads, he infenfibly 
took away (fays the Hittorian) the pulſe and 
ſtrength of that Party 3 fo that thoſe that 
are verſed in the Kingdom bclieve that a 
tew ycars of ſuch ſweet poyſon (it he had 
not been diſabled in this courſe through 
want of money.) would have extinguiſhed 
that Faction, which ſo many years of de- 
ſperate War, had not with the effuſion of 
{o much blood. been able to weaken. © Vio- 
lent courſes (ſays my Lord Cook) are like 
hot waters, that may do good in an extrea- 
mity 3 but the uſe of them Yoth ſpoil the 
ſtomack, and it will require them ſtronger 
and ſtronger, and by little and little they 
will leſſen the operation. ** They that love 
this Commonwealth (ſays ſudg Fenkins ) 
will uſe means together with the reſtitution 
of the King, to procure-an Act ot Oblivion, 
and tender Conſciences a juſt and reaſonable 
ſatisfaction, cle we mult all periſh. firſt or 
laſt, I will crown the reſt of theſe Teſtimo- 
nies with that expericnced advice of our 
late King to his Son our now conſenting, 
Soveraign, © Beware ot cxaſperating any 
Faction 
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FaQion by the croſneſs and afperity of 
ſome mens paſhons, humours, or private 
opinions employed by you, grounded only 
upon the differences in leiſer matters , 
which are but the skirts and ſuburbs of 
Religion , wherein a charitable Conni- 
vance,and Chriſtian Toleration often dif- 
ſipates their ſtrength, whom a rougher op=- 
poſition fortifies, and puts their deſpiſed 
and oppreſſed party into ſuch combinati- 
ons as may moſt enable them to get a full 
revenge on thoſe they count their Perſe- 
cutors, who are commonly athſted by that 
vulgar commiſeration which attends all 
that are ſaid to ſuffer under the notion of 
Religion. I ſet down theſe paſſages which 
my 7 occaſionally have noted : I may add 
many more out of others. 

It is not like in the three nrſt Centuries 
of the Church that any thing is to be found 
in the Chriſtian Writings for the uſe of the 
Sword in Religion, while themſelves were 
under it. In the next enſuing we have Con- 
ftantine, Conſtantrus, Fovian, Valentinian, 
Valens, Theodofius ; and after thoſe, Honorixs, 
and Arcadius may be cited for their larger 
permiiſions, eſpecially toward the Fews, by 
thoſe that will be at the pains to do it. In 
the year 386, Idacius and Ithacius were con- 
demned 
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demned by the Gallicax Biſhops, for being 
Authors of bringing the'Priſcdlianiſts to ex- 
ecution. And St. Auguſtine no doubt with-the 
Fathers generallyare ag ainſt any Sanguinary 
Laws in this matter. Nwlts bonis in Catholics 
Eeclefia, hoc placet, fi uſq; ad mortem in quen- 
quam hereticum ſ:viatur. Contra Creſconinm 
I. 3. c.50. Kence were they called Ithacians, 
and held for Hereticks who maintained that 
thoſe who crred in Religion ought to be pue 
to death. And it is obſerved it was Dom. 
wick, was the firſt that brought up the hire 
among Chrittians upon that account, With. 
draw from them. avoid them, ſays the Scrip.. 
ture, #® wiv x06 Tun]ey duris x; hidnmy xd. 
ds 74 Wyn, but not beat or perſecute them 
as the Heathens do, ſays Ignatine. For it is 
an unheard of ſtrange kind of preaching, the 
Goſpel (ſays Gregory) to exact belief (as the 
ptian their Bricks) with ſtripes. Decere 
arbitramur (ay Theodofius and Valentinian ) 
noſtrum Imperium ſubditos noſtros de Religione 
commonefacere. They choſe not to ſay, Impe- 
rare,but Co;nmonefacere ;, ſignifying that Re- 
ligion ought not to be forc'd. Nihil enine 
(lays LaQanting ) tam voluntarium quam Re- 
ligio, in q.42fi animus oft ſacrificantis averſns, 
jam ſubl:ta, jam nulla eft. Religio imperari 
non poteſt, ſays Caſſidodore. And, Suadends 
(lays 
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(fays St. Bernard) non imperanda. Precepit 
ſantta Synodus ((ays a Toletan Canon de Fu- 
deis) Nemini deinceps ad credendum vim in- 
ferre, And the new Law (ſays Tertwllian) 
does not vindicate it (clt z/tore gladio. The 
Fews took no ſuch courſe (as peitilent as 
their Do&trine was) with the Sadduces ; nor 
Chriſt with the Samaritans. Sec Lnc.g.55. 
Mat.13.28.29. 70.18. 36. J0.6.67. And will 
ye alſo go away, ſays Chriſt to the Twelve ? 
Which are words removing all force and 
necellity from man in the choice of his Re- 
ligion. So Chryſoſtome, Athanaſius, Cyprian, 
I may add Argr/tine and Salvian, all,or moſt 
out of Grotizs, put his two Books, De jure 
beli, and De imperio ſummarum poteſtatum 
circa ſacra tog.cther, in certain places. And 
at the laſt let us hear that learned and judi- 
cious man himſclt, tor 45 the man is, ſuch is 
his ſtrength. @ »i4 de i/lis armis dicemus que 
inferuntur populis aliquibus eam ob cauſam 
queod alli Chriſtiana religionem ſibi propoſit am 
ample nolant © Puo notanda dicimus. Prius 
eſt veritatem Chriſtiane religionis argumentis 
mere naturalibus perſ 14eri non poſſe, quo fit 
wt penis 1h animium almitti nequeat iſt 
ſecretis Dei auxiliis 1-cedentibus,que fi quibus 
negantrer id fit ob c11f's plerumq, obs incog- 
nitas, ac proinde hun judicio non punibiles. 
Alterum 
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Alterum hoe eft, Chriſto nove legis autlori on” 
nino hoc placuiſſe ut ad legem ſuam vecipien- 
dam nemo bujus vite you aut earum met 
pertraberemer, De jur. bel. 1.2. c.19.1 forget 
not Camerarias in his Hiſtorical Meditations, 
who 4.3. c.18. hath a diſcourſe, as learned, 
full, and grave as need to be upon this ar- 
gument, 

For all this, there is a difference I account 
to be held firm, between the forcing of peo- 
ple to the profethon of a Religion which 
they have not received yet into their minds 
and belief (and fo cannot worſhip God in 
it, who is a ſpirit, and muſt be worſhipped in 
ſpirit aud truth) ; and the preventing or re- 
ſtraining exorbitances m that Religion 
which a Nation does already profeſs. 1 can- 
not drive any perſon (over whom I have 
the greateft power) againſt his will unto 
God 3 yet ſhould I not methinks, it Ican 
help it, let him go to the Devil. Notandum 
(I remember the fare Grotias has it other- 
where) _— delifia non tantum que dirette 
alios ledunt , ſod & que per conſequentiam, 
Religio antem ſuos habet in focietate human 
effettus maximos. Tt cannot be denied by me 
that Hezekiab, Foſiah, Aſa, Feboſhaphat, 
threw down the High places: Nor that 
ſome good Emperors through the like care. 
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of Unity in Religion, forbad Heretical and 
Schiſmatical Conventions. gave their Chur- 
ches to the Orthodox, laid mula upon the 
ordainers, and the ordained amongſt them, 
debarred them from Preferments, yea even 
from their Rights by Teſtaments. And if in 
all this they are detended, by Anjtine againſt 
the Poxatiſts (Sec his firſt Book againſt the 
Epitile of Parmenian, and De Horum correp- 
tzone, more at large ),it may be believed that 
the uſe of ſome ſort of temporal puniſh- 
ments for the reclaiming of Schiſm and Er- 
rour, which cut not men off from repen- 
tance as death does, was not abhorrent al- 
together to the ancient Church. Exhibitus 
igitur & convitius Criſpinus, decem tame li- 
bras auri (quam mulijam in omnes hereticos 

Imperator Theodoſius conſtituerat ) intercedente 

Poſſidio, non eſt compulſus exolvere. Cont.Creſ. 

[.3. c.47. It were perhaps caſier to ſay what 

is lawful, then what is fit, and to ſpeak more 

that is true, then convenient for the ſeaſon. 

The Commonwealth (ſays Patricius) is as 4 

Ship, qae omnium manibus officioq;, indiget. 

A leak in Ship (fays my Lord Cook) here- 

upon) 15 timely to be repaired. For as It 15 

in the Natural, fo is it in the Pofitecal body, 

Non morbw in pleriſq; ſed morbi negle&a cu- 

ratzo,corpus interficit. Jnſt. part.4. CI. 1 

I wi! 
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I will add what I find a few kaves before, 
(pag. 35.) when it was demanded in a Par- 
liament ot Hexry the Sixth. by what means 
they might have good ſuccels, the anſwer is 
thus ſet down. Eritis inſuperabiles, ſi fueritis 
inſcparabiles. Exploſum ejt illud diverbmm, 
Divide & impera.cum radix & vertex imperii 
14 obedientium conſenſu rata ſunt. 

The ſcope of all this lads to rcconcile- 
ment, and the middle path between the Op- 
preſſion, and Lice).tiouſneſs of the Conſcience, 
that the due Liberty thereof, and no more, 
being maintained, the care cf Religion may 
not be neglected, nor good Laws be con- 
demned 3 but different minds may be born, 
yet dangers ſtopped, and the Church up- 
holden. In omnibus vero tenendus elt modus 
aptus bumanitati, congruns charitati : ut nec 
totum quod poteſtatis eſt exeratur : &* in eo 
quod exeritur dileftio nm amittatur : in e0 
autem quod nou exeritur, manſuetudo mon(tre- 
ter, Auguſt. cont. Crel. 1.3. c.51. 

1 deſcend not now to any particiilars in 
reference to the entendmcent named 3. tor I 
know how touchy the age is, and that the 
proper Anvil to have ſuch thimgs beaten 
upon,were Conpentus ſapientum, Or magna 
ſervorum Dei frequentiz, in the liile of ſome 
ancient Lawycrs, There is one thing only 
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yet 1 cannot paſs as what is more conſpicu- 
ous in that Father laſt cited ; who having 
occalion in reference to the Doratiſts,to con- 
ſalt with his Brethren about this matter, he 
tells us the reſult they came to was this; 
Nox eſſe petendum ab Imperatoribus ut ipſum 
hereſim juberent omnino non eſſe. pxnam con- 
ſtituendo eis qui in illa efſe voluſſent, ſed hoc 
poting conſtituerent ut eor:em furioſs violentias 
Catholici non paterentxar, That is,they would 
not have their Legats deſire of the Empe- 
roar to paſs any ſuch Law that no man 
ſhould be ſuffered to be Donatiſts, or that if 
they were,they ſhould be puniſhed only for 
being of that opinion : But that the vio- 
lences they offered againfi the Orthodox 
might be repreſſed,and particularly that the 
mulct which by a Law of Theodoftus was 
laid on Heretical Preachers, might be infit- 
ctcd on theſe men that were difturbers. In- 
decd the Emperour afterwards hearing, of 
the fury of their Circxmcellioes, paſſed ſome 
Laws more ſevere than Angn/tine would 
have dcfired.again& all the Sect : And that 
Father, it muſt be acknowledged, in many 
places of his ſeveral Books, dozs fecm to re- 
joyce much in the grear ſucceſs they found 
by them 3 inſom«ch as I will not omit one 
or tiyo of his cxpre.hons. Melti qualem 
cauſam 
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cauſam herefi haberet nunquam antea cogita= 
verunt : mox ubi cep:runt advertere, & mil. 
in ea dignum invenire propter quod tauta dants 
ua paterentur, fine ulla difficultate Catholici 
fatti ſunt. Docuit enim eos ſollicitedo, quos 
negligentes ſ:curitas fecerat. Again, Nox vel 
tot ſunt illi bomines qui ſuz voluntate perennt, 
quot liberantur per iſtas leges ab ilia peſtiferz 
pernicie, Fundi, pagi, viri, caſtela, municipia, 
ctvitates, De correptione Donatiftarum , ad 
Bonifacium. | 
By this little and by all the reſt, we may- 
ſee what a difference there is, and ought 
to be of judgment, according, to diverſity * 
of (tates, and circumſtances in this buſineſs. 
It is certainly truc on both ſides 3 On the 
one, that Laws and Puniſhments are ordi- 
narily the dircct means to ſupprects any evil : 
that i3 growing, and conſcquent!y any pars--: 
ty, {c&, or opinion, that the Ruler ſhall 
think fit to ſuppreſs : On the other, that 
Perſecution is the moſt quick and active 
courſe, to engage the hearts aud ſpirits of 
the believing and zcalous, in their way 
which is Religious, and wherein they judg 
that God ſtill muſt be obeycd before man, 
above any other ( even of Preterment it 
ſelt ) that could be inventcd to do it. And 
conſequently, when we have trated the Ma- 
£ il: rates 
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giſtrates power , whereby we come to ſee 
what he may ſtrictly do in theſe matters, 
we muſt leave him at the Jaſt to prudential 
conſiderations ſill, whether he had beſt to 
exert that power or no, and what is beſt 
in the exerting of it, according to the con- 
dition of his people. For my own part, 
I am here in Genere demonſtrativo, not in 
Genere deliberativs, An4 I may debate with 
that Gentl:man in the one, unto whoſe Ar- 
guments I would reter to chuſe of any;,in the 
other. 

There are two Rules in the Preamble of 
the Statute primo Marie, The one is.that the 
ſtate of a King ſtandeth more affured by 
the love of his Subjects, than in the dread 
and tcar of L2ws. The other is, That Laws 
juitly made without extream puniſhment, 
are more often, and tor th2 moſt part better 
obeyed than thoſe that are made with that 
extremity. Unto which the before named 
Lord Chiet Juſtice Sir Edward Cook ſubjoyns 
this ſentence, Mitirs imperanti, melius pare- 
tur. I will cloſe up all with that gracious 
end of one Speech of the preſent Lord 
Keeper to the Parliament. It any juſt gric- 
vanccs ſhall have happened, his Majeliy 
will be as willing and ready to. redreſs 
them as you to have them preſented to 
him : 
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him : And his Majeſty doubts not but you 
will givc healing and moderate Counſels, 
and imprint that known truth in the 
hearts of his Subje&ts, That there is no 
diſtin intereſt between the King and his 
people, but the good of one, is the good of 
both. 
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Ap. 26, lin.12. for then read that, p.28. 

l.11.7. we ſhall perhaps. p. 59. |. 14- 
r. allowed to plead. p.66. 1.17. tor preterrcd 
r, preſerved. 


